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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—During the week the Mexican difficulty 
has gone from bad to worse. The body of Vergara, the 
murdered Texan, was stolen from its Mexican grave by 
night and delivered to the Texas 
Rangers. The Secretary of State 
has demanded reparation of Huerta. 
Investigation of Benton’s death is making no progress. 
Carranza, the rebel leader, has assumed a defiant atti- 
tude. He will not treat with Americans acting in behalf 
of a foreign nation, unless they are especially authorized 
by the aforesaid nation. American requests or authoriza- 
tion will not be recognized. It is suspected that Benton’s 
body has been burned in order to make investigation as 
difficult as possible. There is a strange contrast between 
the attitude of our Government towards Huerta and 
that towards Villa and Carranza. That towards the 
former is characterized by harshness, the attitude to- 
wards the latter by mildness and patience. Meantime 
the President’s position is becoming more difficult. The 
Governor of Texas shows a disposition to take matters 
into his own hands. Senator Fall, of New Mexico, made 
a vehement attack on the President. He cited the cases 
of sixty-three Americans murdered or outraged in 
Mexico during the past three years. These, he said, 
were only one-third of the outrages committed. An at- 
tack was made on the President, in the House also. In 
the midst of all the perplexity amusement arose over a 
bill of a Georgian, which directed the President to ac- 
quire “by purchase, treaty or conquest” the northern 
states of Mexico and to colonize them with the negroes 
of the United States. The bill will scarcely be heard of 
again. 

The Conference Committee has reported the remark- 
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able Alaskan Railroad Bill. It permits the construction 
of 1,000 miles of road, authorizing an expenditure of 
$35,000,000, which is to be had not 
Alaskan Railroads by bonds but from the Treasury. 
One million dollars is to be given 
immediately. Telephone and telegraph lines may also be 
constructed and operated by the Government. The bill 
places large powers with the President. He may appoint 
officers and agents, name army engineers for constructive 
work, arrange schedules of salaries, fix rates, acquire 
wharves and terminals, locate towns, withdraw public 
lands from entry at discretion and transfer machinery 
from Panama, if he deems fit. He may direct the Gov- 
ernment to operate the railroads, telegraph and telephone 
lines or lease them for a term not exceeding 20 years. 
The result will be watched with interest. Government 
ownership will be put to a test under very favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

The agitation over the unemployed still continues. The 
Chicago police have just finished a census of the unem- 
ployed in that city. There are 46,000. Of these 38,000 
are permanent residents ; 33,000 of all 
out of occupation were searching for 
positions; 13,000 refused to work. 
Among the unemployed were 13,000 skilled mechanics. 
New York’s problem is still unsolved. A statement re- 
cently issued says that in February there were 350,000 
unemployed in Greater New York. This is an increase 
of 100,000 over the last report. Both statements are 
gross exaggerations. The police are now engaged on a 
census which will no doubt check such alarming an- 
nouncements. The problem is by no means slight. It 
is due in part to bad management. There are in the 
city 840 private employment bureaus. An investigation 
of 400 of these shows that they placed only 17 per cent. 
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of their applicants for work, although 41 per cent. of 
the positions at their disposal remained unfilled. During 
the first three weeks of its existence the municipal bureau 
filled 3,500 places. On Wednesday a new bureau was 
opened by the State Department of Agriculture. Many 
of the unemployed are farm laborers who drifted to the 
city for foolish reasons. Others are floaters—vagrants 
of all kinds, who have been coming to enjoy church sand- 
wiches, coffee and mawkish sentimentality. The bureau 
is designed to help the farmer. Its work is highly com- 
mendable. It is sending laborers to all parts of the State. 
The director outlines its scope in these words: 


What we are doing in the majority of cases is simply correct- 
ing the fault the men made when they drifted to the city. We 
are carrying them back again from where they started, and, 
contrary to the prevalent belief that they don’t want to go, 
they are enthusiastic about it. 


Meantime, the I. W. W. agitators are busy. The new 
bureau is condemned by them. In a recent address a 
leader of a mob said: 


The Governor tells us there is work for us to do on the farms 
of the State. In reply, I tell him to go hoe the ground him- 
self. We want none of it. If there is any decent work, paying 
a man’s wages, I and you are here to get that work. 
Shoveling snow and planting potatoes are not in our line. 


Kelley’s army of San Francisco’s unemployed—2,500 
strong—is still on the march to Washington. It has 
reached Sacramento, not without riots. The citizens of 
the latter city demand that it move on. The army re- 
fuses unless transportation East is provided. It is hoped 
that California will not shift its problem this way. The 
army is proving a menace to peace and order and should 
be dealt with at home. 


Austria.—The work of proselytizing has for years been 
carried on among Austrian Catholics by the evangelical 
organization. The lamentable paucity of’ Catholic 
churches in many districts has given 
special advantages to this movement. 
It has consequently resulted in many 
perverts, whatever the gain for Protestantism may have 
been. The ingenuity with which the undertaking has 
been furthered has often been diabolical. It has been 
seconded, moreover, by a constant campaign of slander 
carried on in the evangelical press, after the manner of 
the Menace, the Peril and similar products of bigotry in 
our own country. The latest phase of the Los von Rom 
movement, we are informed, has been to advertise in 
Germany for young evangelical farmers who wish to 
emigrate. They are then settled systematically in various 
parts of Austria. Protestant churches are to be built 
in these colonies, and they are to. be made new centres 
for the destruction of Catholicity. Austrian Catholics 
are realizing that the building of a sufficient number of 
Catholic churches must be the first step taken for pre- 
serving the faith of the people. 


Los von Rom 








Canada.—There is much dissatisfaction over dis- 
coveries of political corruption that are being made from 
day to day. The report of the Commission appointed to 
examine into the affairs of the 
National Transcontinental Railway 
began it, then came a bribery scandal 
in the Quebec Legislature that caused several resigna- 
tions. Another followed in the Ontario Legislature, of 
which a member applied for a retaining fee of $10,000 
to look after the interests of the liquor dealers, This was 
not settled when scandals were discovered in connection 
with the Trent Canal. In the municipalities things are 
as bad. In Montreal accusations succeed one another 
monotonously. Vancouver is engaged in a graft inves- 
tigation. In Manitoba charges are made continually 
against the Provincial Government. Altogether, the state 
of affairs is rather disgraceful. 

Financial matters are such as to indicate that the crisis 
in the reaction from the five years’ boom has not yet been 
reached. The last Dominion Loan of 25 millions failed 
in London, more than three-quarters 
of the bonds being left in the hands 
of the underwriters. The Canadian 
Northern Railway is in difficulties. British Columbia 
has given it an additional guarantee of 5 million dollars 
on its lines in that province, making a total guarantee of 
about 50 millions. Messrs. Mackenzie and Mann have 
been in Ottawa for some time seeking further aid from 
the Federal Government, which seems disinclined to give 
it. There is a strong feeling against it in both parties. All 
appear to agree that no further aid should be given until 
the accounts of the company have been examined thor- 
oughly. The agitation for free import of agricultural 
implements still continues in the West. A motion in favor 
of it was defeated in the House of Commons, Mr. Borden 
pointing out that it would not really relieve the farmer, 
while it would destroy Canadian factories. 

Mgr. Charlebois, Vicar-Apostolic of Keewatin, has 
presented a petition to Parliament on behalf of the Cath- 
olic schools, of which the rights under the B. N. A. Act 

are being ignored since the district 

Keewatin Schools has been divided between Ontario 

and Manitoba. We can foresee the 
fate of his petition, which will give another example of 
the paradox that while a Protestant minority is always 
protected beyond every legitimate claim, the Catholic 
minority can not get protection against flagrant injustice. 


Political 
Corruption 


Financial Affairs 


China.—Though the Confucianists have been hoping 
that Yuan Shih-Kai would make their creed the state 
religion of China, the President is reported to hold that, 

as the country is peopled by five great 

No State Religion taces with different beliefs, it would 

never do to “disappoint public feel- 
ings” by creating a state religion. He thinks that each 
citizen of the Republic should be free to practice his own 
creed. Annual sacrifices, however, “to sages and good 
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men” are to go on, and Yuan, like the Emperors before 
him, will officially “worship Heaven.” The President’s 
determination to discharge the liturgical functions of a 
Manchu Emperor is regarded with suspicion by many 
Chinese Republicans. 


France.—Nearly seventy years ago 400 French sol- 
diers fell into an ambuscade in Algeria. Their com- 
panions near by rushed to their aid, but were repulsed, 
leaving their young bugler, Rolland, 
a prisoner badly wounded. The rem- 
nants of the French rallied in a Mos- 
lem tomb, where they defended themselves against the 
repeated assaults of 15,000 Arabs. Thereupon the Arab 
leader bid Rolland sound the “cease firing,’ hoping thus 
to deceive the French, and promised him life and liberty 
as the reward of his compliance. Instead Rolland 
sounded vigorously the “charge.” Abd-el-Kader, admir- 
ing his fidelity, gave him his life. He managed to escape, 
and received the Cross of the Legion of Honor. After- 
wards he routed single handed an Arab band and brought 
into camp fifteen muskets. His services ended, he retired 
to his native village, where he has since lived, a pious 
Christian hanging up his cross and his insignia as officer 
of the Legion of Honor at the altar of the Mother of 
God. He was a true soldier of France. Lately the Gov- 
ernment, wishing to use him against the Antimilitarists, 
brought him to Paris in honor. But he would not stir 
without his parish priest. The Anticlerical Government, 
therefore, had to endure the presence of the Curé sharing 
in Rolland’s honors and sit patiently while the old bugler 
told how he attributed his glorious deeds to the protection 
of the Blessed Virgin. A few weeks before, the Medi- 
terranean fleet anchored in a Syrian port, and the Ad- 
miral and the Maronite Patriarch exchanged compli- 
mentary visits. The latter, from the bridge of a 
destroyer, witnessed a review, blessing each ship as it 
passed. Yet there was no chaplain in that fleet to care 
for the souls of its men, just as there are no chaplains in 
the army to care for soldiers such as Rolland. 

The meeting of representatives of Catholic associations, 
concerning which there was so much talk, took place in 
Paris. One ecclesiastic only was present. There was 
no question of the extinction of any 
association, but of a closer union in 
religious matters without any refer- 
ence to political parties. It resolved that French society 
has duties towards God, the neglect of which leads to the 
gravest disorders; that the liberty of the Church, alone 
capable of maintaining religious life and its moral forces, 
is the first of national interests; that the first duty of 
Catholics is to unite for its defence; that this union 
should be independent of political parties, and that it 
should be brought about by Catholics faithful to the 
teaching of the Church, and acting in the fulness of their 
civic rights, and so not compromising the hierarchy in 
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of Government 
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any way. 








Germany.—A recent army duel in which the offended 
officer was slain by his guilty comrade has caused the 
Centre to bring up a new interpellation upon this subject. 
Representative Groéber again urged 
the unanswerable argument that duel- 
ling is forbidden both by divine and 
human law. The Minister of War evaded the issue and 
made the plea of expediency. If the duel is not permit- 
ted, he reasoned, men will find worse ways of revenging 
themselves. Among these he included fisticuffing, show- 
ing a complete lack of any moral sense in the matter, On 
the same plea murder might likewise be encouraged in 
other instances, provided it is done scientifically, since 
human passions must have their course. He pointed to 
the fact that the number of duels had greatly decreased, 
and hoped that an education in true knightliness would 
eliminate them still more. The sentiment, however, 
which urges a man to offer up his life for his honor, he 
argued, is after all a proof of that “physical and psychic 
courage necessary for an officer.” His supreme effort 
to be conciliatory in his tone showed the effect the con- 
stant agitation of the Centre is having in Germany. He 
admitted that a complete change in popular sentiment 
had taken place upon this subject. In conclusion the 
Centrist leader, Spahn, demanded that no moral pressure 
should henceforth be brought to bear upon officers who, 
from religious principles, refuse to accept a challenge. 

Great resentment has been aroused among the popula- 
tion of Berlin by an act of vandalism committed in their 


Duelling Debated 
in the Reichstag 


city. The Government had forbidden the Social Demo- 
crats to placard the streets with their 
“Red Week” announcements of the “Red Week,” 


just passed. In return the Socialist 
press organs opened a violent campaign against the public 
authorities. Revenge was taken upon the Government by 
inscribing in fourteen places upon the smooth marble base 
of the magnificent Kaiser Friedrich memorial the legend, 
“Red Week.” Experts have hitherto tried in vain to efface 
the inscriptions in red aniline absorbed into the marble. 


Great Britain—The Pankhursts have been in prison 
again, and so there has been a renewal of Suffragist 
One woman slashed a picture in the National 
Gallery, consequently all such places 
have been closed. Others exploded a 
bomb in a church, doing much harm. 
Another band broke all the windows on the ground floor 
of the Home Secretary’s house. The arson squad has 
been active, too. Both the Pankhursts were set free after 
two or three days’ hunger strike. Hence, things will 
probably quiet down for the present. Those who have 
been sent to prison for the late occurrences will probably 
get out by the same means, and be ready for the next 
revival of violence. Nothing more is heard of the claim 
made some three months ago on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, that the Cat and Mouse Act had put an end to all 
such practices. 


crime. 
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A number of noblemen and gentlemen, having made up 
their mind that to pass the Home Rule Bill without sub- 
mitting it to the people is unconstitutional, have pub- 

lished a manifesto declaring that they 
ee ee hold lawful every means to frustrate 
it and to prevent the employment of 
the army in Ulster. They include soldiers, clergymen, an 
amateur theologian, authors, a poet or two, a musician, a 
chemist, etc., but seem deficient in constitutional lawyers. 
Lord Rober.s is their leader. He and his brother peers 
ought to count themselves lucky in this that the Bill of 
Attainder is no longer in fashion, otherwise it might go 
through under the Parliament Act, to their great disad- 
vantage. It is sad to see so great a soldier allowing 
bigotry to blind him to the evil of sedition. 

Indian disaffection is making its appearance once more, 
The statues of the King and Queen set up by the 
Maharajah of Kolhapur were disfigured with tar during 
the night. The guards are said to 
have been asleep. Probably they were 
with regard to this particular act. 


Unrest 


Indian 


\n anarchist conspiracy has been discovered in Delhi, and 
a house to house search in all the provinces is the result. 
Nine arrests have been made. Disaffection is the natural 
result of the discovery of the weakness of the so-called 
Empire, which cannot protect its Indian subjects abroad. 


Ireland.—Grave dissatisfaction is manifested in many 
Nationalist papers and in the leading Unionist organ, the 
/rish Times, over the Government’s proposal by which a 
portion of Ireland may be withheld 
from the control of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, even temporarily. The good 
faith of the Government is questioned and also Mr. 
Redmond’s wisdom and authority. Ulster, it is said, has 
already given its answer in favor of Home Rule, and the 
Government knows that the Orange campaign is but a 
Unionist device to defeat the Parliament Bill. They took 
no measures for two years against the covenanting rebels, 
but when the Irish Volunteers were formed they im- 


The Asquith 
Concessions 
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mediately issued a decree against importation of arms, a 
proof that they recognize the hollowness of the former 
movement and the seriousness of the latter. It is now 
admitted that Mr. Asquith was influenced by the urgings 
of the King, who was urged on from other quarters ; but 
if this excuses him from keeping faith with the Irish 
Party, that kept him in power for three Parliaments, it 
does not justify the assent of the Irish leaders, who had 
pledged themselves to their people “that there must be no 
new Pale, and Ireland shall be one and indivisible.” It 
sacrifices the Ulster Nationalists who suffered most. 
Further restrictions have been placed against the ex- 
portation of Irish cattle, owing to the discovery of dis- 
ease in Kildare and Cork. The origin of the first out- 
break was traced to Birkenhead, in 
England, and there is grave suspi- 
cion that agents of British and 
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foreign competitors have maliciously fomented its spread- 
ing. The readiness of the Government to debar all cattle 
outside the affected areas on the slightest pretext, in 
conjunction with its support of the Cunard and White 
Star Companies and its restraining influence on the Ham- 
burg-Amerika line against Irish transatlantic trans- 
portation facilities, has been denounced by Sir Roger 
Casement as clear proof of its antagonism to Ireland’s 
commercial progress. Sir Roger, who as British Consul in 
the Kongo and Peru, has special knowledge of such mat- 
ters, is coming to the United States to present the full 
import of the question before the American people. 


Italy.— Premier Giolitti has presented the resigna- 
tion of his Cabinet to the King. The Premier’s African 
budget was endorsed in the Chamber of Deputies by a 
vote of 361 to 83. He could not, 
however, hope for support for his 
future policies. The Radicals de- 
Moreover, Parliament is hopelessly divided 
once again. The Libyan war acted as a cohesive power. 
Personal ambition and partisan rivalry were forgotten 
for the time. The war is over and parliamentary strife 
has begun. The new Cabinet will face serious difficul- 
ties. The marriage law is hateful to Catholics and 
Radicals alike. It outrages the religious sentiments of 
the former and does not meet the advanced views of the 
latter. A divorce law which will encounter stern oppo- 
sition has been introduced. Though it will not pass, yet 
it will foment discord both in the Parliament and the 


The Cabinet 


serted him. 


country. 


Latin America.—\lexico is not alone in her troubles. 
The serious rebellion in Ecuador still continues. General 
Plaza, President of the Republic, recaptured Esmeraldas 
from the rebels. The latter entered the 
town in triumph last December, after 
a long-drawn battle, in which a large 
Meantime, Peru is in a state 
Though there is 


Revolutions 


number of men were killed. 
of great excitement over the elections. 
as yet no real sign of war, nevertheless there is some 
danger of a rebellion. At this writing Congress is in a 
state of ferment. The result of such a condition is gen- 
erally war. 

Brazil, too, is badly off. The rebellion there has as- 
sumed alarming proportions. Several of the northern 
states are disturbed by fighting. One of them has been 
placed under martial law. This condition is sympatheti- 
cally reflected in the capital. A state of siege has been 
proclaimed in Rio Janeiro. Several army officers and 
journalists have been arrested. A revolt in Brazil is the 
more to be regretted because there is absolutely no reason 
for it. Brazil is happy and prosperous and deserves 
greater consideration from malcontents. Just what 
effect this revolt will have on the country at large, it is 
hard to say. It is not probable that the Government 


will be upset. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


The Church and the Unemployed 


The problem of unemployment has rightly been called 
a world problem. Congresses, legislatures, popular con- 
ventions of every kind are engaged with it. Mass meet- 
ings, processions and other public demonstrations give 
expression to the sentiments of the workless population 
itself in Europe as well as in America. The most pathetic 
of all manifestations is the sad and eager search for 
opportunities to work by that far greater portion of the 
unemployed who suffer their miseries in silence. The 
men who speak loudest are often the least anxious to 
earn their living by the labor of their hands. They seek 
occasions like the present to stir up discontent with the 
entire social order and to scatter broadcast the seeds of 
radicalism which will in time bear evil fruits. 

Is the husbandman asleep while the enemy sows the 
cockle? Catholics in particular must consider it their 
duty to devote to this question their serious attention. 
Justice and charity alone would be sufficient motives. 
3ut there are still other considerations which should ap- 
Idleness is the mother of vice, and 
and 


peal to their zeal. 
enforced idleness is only too likely to add rancor 
bitterness to all other dangers. 

The problem of unemployment is not local or tem- 
porary. It is universal and chronic, At the first Inter- 
national Unemployment Congress which met at Ghent in 
September, 1913, sixteen nations were represented. In 
our own country, at the first National Conference on 
Unemployment, held at New York on February 27, dele- 
gates from twenty-five States of the Union were as- 
sembled. Peculiarly significant was the fact that in spite 
of the great popular demonstrations which have marked 
this year the speakers at the convention could not agree 
“whether the present unemployment situation is acute 
or normal.” To give point to their discussion we need 
only refer to the census figures for 1900. We will find 
that of all workers over ten years of age engaged in re- 
munerative occupations, 6,468,965 were out of work for 
at least a portion of that year. For the male workers 
alone these periods of unemployment ranged from’ four 
to six months in no fewer than 2,069,546 cases. 

It is plain, therefore, that we are confronted with a great 
problem. It would be puerile to think that it can be solved 
after the manner of the I. W. W. by invading churches. 
Their supreme purpose was to advertise their revolution- 
ary organization. Some Protestant clergymen have not 
failed to throw out inuendoes at the action of the priests 
on that recent winter’s night when an army of the unem- 
ployed, under the leadership of the I. W. W., broke into 
St. Alphonsus’ Church, in New York, while the faithful 
were kneeling in worship before the Blessed Sacrament. 

Whatever opinion a believing Protestant may have re- 
garding his house of prayer, and the propriety of con- 











verting it into a dormitory for men of all creeds and 
none, and for such as even enter with the words of blas- 
phemy upon their lips, the attitude which must be as- 
sumed by the Catholic priesthood is plain. They know 
with a certainty of faith, surpassing all human evidence, 
that they stand in the living presence of Christ abiding 
in the sacred tabernacle. He invites all who are burdened 
and heavily laden to come to Him. It is His supreme joy 
to see the poor gathered about Him here where He holds 
His court amid the unseen splendors of adoring angels. 
Certainly it was not with a spirit becoming this infinitely 
sacred Presence that the shouting crowds, who had re- 
fused the municipal hospitality, burst open the doors of 
the church and rudely brushed against the frightened 
women kneeling in the pews. Many had nothing but 
insult for that Incomprehensible Sanctity before Which 
Moses was bidden to unbind the sandals of his feet, for 
the place on which he stood was hallowed ground. <A 
Catholic with the least instinct of Catholicity would have 
sought shelter under any covert rather than have in- 
truded with such company into the sanctuary of God, 
where the poorest are indeed the most welcome, but where 
angels are tnworthy to tread. Is it a wonder that Cath- 
olic priests would lay down their lives rather than permit 
such a desecration ? 

Yet the Church loves the poor more truly than the 
world can ever love them. Pagan civilization was not 
Whatever true charity there exists 
It is to this that men 
It is an 


concerned for them. 
to-day was kindled at her hearth. 
must return if pauperism is ever to disappear. 
evil which never found any place under her dispensation 
and wherever her influence was felt. Neither would she 
hesitate now, if no other refuge could be found—as in 
fact is not the case—and all due reverence were observed, 
to throw open her churches, The Blessed Sacrament 
could be removed. No other institution has done for 
the poor all that she has done and still is doing. Where 
have the world’s castaways and unemployed found safer 
refuge than in her convents of the Good Shepherd and 
among her Little Sisters of the Poor? Yet these are only 
two of her countless orders devoted to the needs of suffer- 








ing humanity. 

Had her voice been heeded in the past the problem of 
unemployment would not exist to-day. It is the inevitable 
consequence of economic principles of which she has 
never approved and never can approve. On the other 
hand, this problem is not the necessary result, as we are 
often told, either of modern inventions or of modern 
methods of living. Justice and charity are compatible 
with every stage of industrial progress. Were her Sun- 
day’s rest observed religiously, were her holidays of obli- 
gation in force as during the ages of Faith, were the 
home preserved in its integrity and not replaced to such 
an extent by factory and shop, were senseless excesses 
and expenditures avoided and the law of brotherhood 
and Christian solidarity obeyed in the spirit of her teach- 
ing, there would be work and bread for all to-day. Char- 
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ity would supply in the love of Christ for whatever might 
still be wanting in times of private or public distress. 
There would be less display, there would be fewer for- 
tunes made, but the happiness of the people would in- 
crease a thousand fold. There would be place neither 
for Liberalism nor Socialism in such a world. 

But we must take conditions as we find them. Ideal 
they can never be. Original sin is a fact which the world 
may try to ignore, but whose consequences it must always 
feel. As Catholics every social problem is of interest to 
us, and the problem of unemployment not least of all. 
Our Lord Himself, we may well suppose, had suffered 
bitterly from it. 

What Catholic does not feel the gentle touch of grate- 
ful pity when he contemplates the Flight into Egypt? 
How the heart of Joseph sank as with Mother and Child 
he hastened in the night, through the silent moon-lit 
streets of Bethlehem, at the angel’s warning! He looked 
to God’s Providence alone to find a living for those most 
dear to him. But it was not in the ruling of that Provi- 
dence to remove the suffering which should be so meri- 
torious for nim and in which Christ and Mary were to 
have so large a part, the blessings of which we were all 
to share. We can picture him humbled and abashed, per- 
haps penniless and breadless, seeking for work in a pagan 
city from people of an alien tongue. There was no pang 
of that royal, faithful heart in which Christ and Mary 
did not bear their bitter yet their happy part. They were 
winning even then the special graces of patience and of 
sanctification for those multitudes of the unemployed 
through all the ages who would thereafter suffer in union 
with them. 

While therefore the spirit of resignation is the spirit 
of Christ, yet it does not free us from the duty of reliev- 
ing to the utmost in our power the human miseries of the 
present life. In striving to solve the problem of unem- 
ployment our Catholic brethren in other lands are setting 
us a glorious example. Even in our own country Cath- 
olics are not wanting who stand foremost in the work of 
solving this momentous question. The principles and 
methods which may be applied in this important task we 
shall consider in another article. 

JosEpH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


The Religious Condition of Italians in New York 


“Our biggest Catholic question” is the phrase applied 
a month or two ago by the Catholic Citizen of Milwaukee 
to the religious condition of the Italian people in the 
United States. The statistics given by the Citizen are 
impressive. Three million Italians have come to our 
shores within the last fifteen years. Italy has thus out- 
stripped all other nations, particularly in the decade of 
years from 1900 to 1910; and since 1890 she has sent 
more immigrants than all Europe sent from the voyage 
of Columbus to the American Revolution. 

In 1911 alone 190,000 Italians came to the country; in 





1912, 162,000 came; and still they come. The birth- 
rate of this fecund people is extraordinarily high. In 
1911 it was 83.17 per 1,000, while that of the Irish, who 
came next on the scale, was 30.65. The census of 1910 
gives 2,098,000 persons of Italian parentage in the United 
States. Quite a large number of these, it is true, will 
return to Italy. Their intention to do so is indicated by 
the vast preponderance of males over females—881,000 
to 462,000 of Italian birth. Of the Italian population 
seventy-eight per cent. is urban. Like all who live by 
the labor of their hands, they remain where work is more 
easily found. And wherever large numbers of their 
countrymen have already gathered, with them the other- 
wise friendless‘ newcomers abide. Thus we have in 
Greater New York nearly 800,000 Italians. Of these 
the majority are in Manhattan borough. Of. this 
majority an enormous number are in the old part of the 
city, below Fourteenth street. Even south of Houston 
street there are 107,186; and in the little stretch between 
Houston street, Broadway, Chatham Square and the 
Bowery there are 44,000: 2,000 souls will be found in one 
block, and a casual sick call will reveal thirty-four fami- 
lies in one house. 

This teeming population consists chiefly of the poorest 
people of Sicily and the neighboring provinces of Italy— 
peasant laborers and shepherds, the poorest and in the 
homeland the least provided for in every sense; a peace- 
ful, simple, unlettered, industrious, affectionate multi- 
tude. Here, in their midst, the proselytising establish- 
ments abound. Churches which have long ceased to 
attract the native Protestants are labelled Italian, and 
that, too, in the language of Dante. Mass is advertised 
in Italian at nine o’clock on Sundays, and Vespers at four, 
on the doors of an Episcopal church, where until lately 
Holy Mass was considered idolatrous. This church dis- 
claims proselytism, but frankly admits that if its bread 
and pennies are accepted by Italians, its exercises must 
be attended by them. Next door is a Methodist com- 
bination of church and school, in which Italian is taught, 
with a motion-picture show, and a bread-and-clothes de- 
pot. The person in charge of this boasts that he has some 
600 Italian children on his register and, very probably, 
they are present when the bread and pictures are in motion. 
However, a photograph of the children who were ap- 
parently in normal attendance shows only thirty. This 
establishment, it is worth noticing, bears on its street 
window the motto “Church of All Nations.” 

The labors of the proselytisers are, however, largely 
vain, even for their own purposes, as they themselves 
admit; and the closing and sale of their churches in the 
Italian quarters is a fact well known and recurring at 
intervals. More than one has become Catholic. Just as 
Protestant work amongst Italians has been ridiculously 
exaggerated, so has Catholic work been understated. As 
a matter of fact, instead of an attendance of five per cent., 
as has been said, the Italian churches are crowded even 
on holy days of obligation—which is a test. One church 
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in the Greater City boasts a Communion roll of 2,000 
boys or young men once a month. And priests who work 
in Italian congregations will unhesitatingly affirm that 
they find the young Italian Americans the most re- 
sponsive, the most tractable, the most pious of all the 
young Catholics in our country. The children, in de- 
lightful traits of character and religion, are unparalleled ; 
and the women, young and old, are undoubtedly, as 
Italians proudly say, the purest in the land. Even the 
negligent Italian multitude have purified and pacified 
whole quarters of our cities, which before the coming 
of the stranger were reprobate. And as for deeds of vio- 
lence, it is notorious that they are done by a small num- 
ber of criminals, produced chiefly, and not retained, in 
Italy, and perhaps not restrained in the United States as 
impartially as they should be. 

Although the charge that there are a million Italian 
apostates in our midst is wild, there is, nevertheless, 
deplorable indifference amongst our Italian people. The 
baptisms, marriages and funerals, the filling up of Cath- 
olic schools with Italian children when there is room for 
them, the absence of a shadow of outward disrespect’ for 
religion, the independence of the masses from Freema- 
sonry or Socialism, prove that the Italians are Catholic: 
yet the neglect of religious observance is almost as enig- 
matical as it is deplorable. The overtaxing of our church 
organization by the enormous immigration, the sense of 
strangerhood of the ignorant and poor in a Protestant 
land, the infamous anti-Catholicism of revolutionary 
Italy for more than half a century, the bad example of 
the first comers and of the natural leaders amongst them, 
will indicate some of the causes of Italian religious indif- 
ference. 

It has been pointed out that the introduction of the 
strong Catholic organizations—the Knights of Columbus, 
the Holy Name Society, etc., especially amongst the 
young Italian Americans, would be greatly beneficial. 
The same might be said of the action of conscientious 
Catholic political men in the same field. Why cannot our 
Italians, especially the rising generation, be organized into 
a Catholic Centre, after the manner of our Catholic Ger- 
mans, and our later organized French Canadians of New 
England? The federation of the Italian priesthood and 
of Italian Catholic societies would do much. Nor must 
we forget that Italians will be influenced by methods 
which appeal to them. Public demonstrations and, if you 
wish, festivals, which would throw them into more in- 
timate relations with their Cardinal Archbishop—the 
turning of Columbus Day, for instance, into a great Cath- 
olic Italian celebration—would do perhaps more than a 
hundred missions to give these strangers in our gates a 
sense of welcome and common Catholicity. About a 
year ago a body of volunteer public school teachers was 
formed in Boston and publicly recommended by Cardinal 
O’Connell for the teaching of catechism on Sundays to 
the Italian children of the public schools in the churches 
of their neighborhood, even though not always Italian 








churches. In a month or two the voluntary teachers had 
some 600 children under instruction in the North End 
alone. When the time came for First Communion and 
Confirmation, the teachers gathered the little ones once 
or twice a week after school in the churches, and so pre- 
pared them well and worthily for the Sacraments. No 
one else could have succeeded so well as the teachers, who 
knew the children and had them in their schools. The 
teachers were unhampered in their work, and freely fol- 
lowed out their own organization and methods. 

Whatever means may be adopted, our Italian problem 
is not incapable of solution, and is, in fact, being solved. 
We have in New York one of the greatest Italian centres 
in the world; and if the situation cannot be mastered in 
one of the greatest, wealthiest, most intelligent, and most 
devoted archdioceses on the face of the earth, it were a 
marvel indeed. D. Lyncu, s.J. 


St. Francis as a Social Reformer 


In considering the “Little Poor Man of Assisi” as a 
Social Reformer it is well to make clear a possible source 
of confusion by pointing out the sense in which this title . 
may be properly attributed to him. For the term “Social 
Reform” is often used nowadays to describe a process 
by which Society seeks to regenerate itself by its own 
natural powers. In so far as the title of “Social Re- 
former” is given to St. Francis in this sense of the word, 
it is altogether a misnomer. This is a point that merits 
some insistence and the reason is that there is a tendency 
in certain quarters to treat the social side of St. Francis’s 
work without taking due account of its spiritual aspect. 
An impression is somehow conveyed by several modern 
writers that St. Francis was pre-eminently a great 
medieval “philanthropist,” and that, were he alive to-day, 
he would have pleaded “for thrift, for old age pensions, 
for communal banks” and the like. Indeed, some have 
even claimed that St. Francis was “the first Socialist” — 
an assertion quite as unwarrantable, of course, as the 
declaration that he was a “harbinger” of the Reformation. 
But let that pass. What is most important to emphasize 
in this connection is the fact that the aim St. Francis set 
before him in the days of his flesh was primarily a re- 
ligious one; that he labored only for the reform of the 
individual and not for that of Society at large. And it 
is just here, if we are to think philosophically and his- 
torically, that we ought to seek the bearing of his work 
upon the social problems of his time. 

St. Francis lived, as we know, in a period of transition, 
confusion and unrest. He saw medieval society dislo- 
cated, so to say, by all sorts of terrible forces. Yet he 
did not set himself to discuss whether this state of things 
resulted from the Crusades or from the Feudal System 
or from whatsoever other cause. Not at all. The exist- 
ence of the feudal lords and of the civic republics he took 
for granted. He did not dream of ever revolutionizing 
the established forms of Society. Be it said, moreover, 
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that no reformer was ever less aggressive than St. 
Francis. He never denounced those in authority; he at- 
tacked neither the laws nor the institutions of his day. 
Again, in sharp contrast with modern methods, he 
clamored for no legislative reforms; he agitated for 
no new system of government; he preached no sovereign 
remedy for the evils under which the people lived. Rather 
did he place the chief hope for a suffering humanity in 
a return to the plain teaching of the Gospel, knowing, as 
he did, that all else would follow. For the vest 
Francis, like all true reformers, began his reform with 
himself. There is no question that, when he first em- 
braced Evangelical Poverty, he was thinking not so much 
of his neighbor as of himself. In other words, he re- 
nounced his inheritance not as a measure of social re- 
form but as a means of personal sanctification. This 
is evident from the very fact that afterwards, when he 
went forth to preach to the people, he did not require 
them to forsake their worldly goods. He strove pref- 
erably to lead them back to the love of God and to peace 
amongst themselves by a simple appeal to the standard 
of Christian conduct. This was his “social program” 
and this alone. 

That the beneficent influence exerted by St. Francis 
went far towards effecting a peaceful and progressive 
social revolution in Western Europe is a matter of his- 
tory. In no way was this revolution more wonderfully 
brought about than by the institution of what is now 
called the “Third Order” of St. Francis. Perhaps it 
savors of exaggeration to say, as has been said, that this 
Third Order “gave the death-blow to the Feudal Sys- 
tem in Italy.” But however this may be, it is certain in 
any event that the clause in their Rule forbidding Fran- 
ciscan Tertiaries to bear arms unless in defense of the 
Church or their native country did much to curb the 
power of the feudal lords. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that this happened incidentally. For St. Francis 
in founding his Third Order had surely no thought what- 
ever of aiming a blow at Feudalism, and, it is further 
to be observed that he never intended it to be a “Social 
reform movement” in any modern sense of the word. 
His one concern was that its members should become a 
power in the land by force of good example. He would 
fain have corrected the abuses which were dechristian- 
izing medieval Society by holding up an ideal, and the 
ideal he set before it was that of a Christian life in the 
world in accordance with the Gospel, “pure, compassion- 
ate, laborious and cheerful, at peace with God and man.” 

In so far, then, as St. Francis labored chiefly for the 
reform of the individual rather than for that of Society 
at large, he was a “Social Reformer” only in a quite 
secondary and remote sense of the term as it is now 
used. But his labors to bring about the conversion and 
sanctification of the individual soul eventually bore their 
normal fruit in an up-growth of social virtues which 
found practical expression in numerous works of piety 
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and charity for the betterment of humanity. In the whole 


reformation wrought by St. Francis, the spiritual ever 
takes precedence. All the rest leads up to that, and it 
is only in immediate relation to this aspect of the Saint’s 
work that its social side can be rightly appreciated. 
PAscHAL ROBINSON, 0.F.M., 
Professor of Medieval History, Catholic University. 


The ‘‘Transcript,’’ the ‘‘Pacific’’ and the Virgin Birth 


Some ministers in California, probably with an eye to 
notoriety, have been telling people that they do not believe 
in the Immaculate Conception, that is to say, in the Virgin 
Birth of Our Blessed Lord. What they do or do not be- 
lieve is of little importance except to themselves. To 
them it is of great importance, since it may determine 
their lot for all eternity. What is noteworthy, however, 
is that they speak of the Immaculate Conception and the 
Virgin Birth as if they were one and the same thing. 
The Pacific, a Presbyterian weekly of San Francisco, 
attempts to set them right; and its article is of such im- 
portance in the eyes of the Boston Transcript as to de- 
serve reproduction in the columns of that journal. The 
Pacific begins by saying that of course the ministers know 
the difference between the two. Here is a precious addi- 
tion to modern criticism. “When a man does not say a 
thing, he does not know it,” is a canon that has done much 
service. Now we have another: “When a man—or, at 
least, a minister—says something explicitly, he does not 
mean it.” Anyhow, the Pacific undertakes to set them 
right. It tells them that the Immaculate Conception 
means that the Blessed Virgin Mary was conceived with- 
out original sin, So far as the words go it is right: what 
idea may be behind them in the Presbyterian mind with 
its Calvinistic notion of original sin, is another question. 
3ut it soon begins to blunder. It explains that the doc- 
trine was devised in the twelfth century to obviate the 
difficulties connected with the derivation of Christ from 
fallen and sinful humanity. Strange that the Church 
got along for twelve centuries without finding it necessary 
to obviate thus the supposed difficulties! Stranger still 
that it would think to obviate them by maving them back 
just one step! “The reasoning was,” says the Pactfic, 
“that inasmuch as Mary, thus born (stc) did not partake 
of fallen humanity, her son, Jesus, partaking, of course, 
of her nature, was free from that taint.” Will the Pacific 
be good enough to indicate the text-book of theology from 
which it got this reasoning, and we shall see that it is 
put on the Index at once. ‘For centuries,” it continues, 
“the leaders among Roman Catholics were divided as to 
this doctrine.” Perhaps the Pacific would imply that for 
centuries they were wallowing in “difficulties concerning 
the derivation of Christ from fallen and sinful humanity” 
just like the ministers of to-day. 

Having disposed of the Immaculate Conception to its 
satisfaction, the Pacific takes in hand the Virgin Birth. 
In the first place it says that it is a matter of no great im- 


portance. ‘This doctrine has long been looked upon by 
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many eminent ministers as not an essential article of 
faith, and not a few have given it no acceptance.” St. 
John makes the right belief in Christ Our Lord a matter 
of tremendous importance, so did the Church in the days 
of Ephesus and Chalcedon. But the eminent ministers 
had not come on the scene then to put Apostle and Coun- 
cils in the wrong. The reasons which the eminent min- 
isters give for their opinion are worthy of them. “The 
scriptural proofs are rather dubious, Matthew and Luke 
allude to it.” Choose your words, and you can prove 
anything. “Allude” reminds one of the man who gave 
a troublesome visitor a hint to go, by throwing him down 
stairs. St. Matthew and St. Luke mention it explicitly 
in terms so clear that it would be impossible to improve 
on them. “The Gospel of Mark, which is by all now ad- 
mitted to be the earliest Gospel and the foundation of 
both Matthew and Luke, does not mention it.” The 
“Gospel of Mark” is not admitted by all to be the earliest 
Gospel, etc. The Catholic Church has much to say to the 
contrary. “St. Mark does not mention it.” No, he begins 
with Our Lord’s public life. “The Gospel of John has not 
heard of it.” Gospels do not hear, but we hear the Gos- 
pels. Would that the “eminent ministers” had done so 
to their profit. The meaning is that St. John never heard 
of it. Why? Because he does not mention it: “What 
one does not say, he has not heard.” Suppose St. John 
replied: “My whole Gospel implies the fact recorded by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke as a necessary foundation,” 
could the eminent ministers deny it? Not if they had 
really studied St. John. And so they proceed until we 
reach this gem, evolved by one of them: “It seems that 
the Virgin Birth tends to throw some discredit upon the 
sacredness of marriage, a tendency to be deprecated.” 
“Seems”! “tendency”! “some”! What is the use of beat- 
ing about the bush? It does, or it does not throw dis- 
credit on marriage. If it does, point out how. You do 
not mean to say that it discredits marriage, to say that 
only a Virgin Mother could give birth to the Incarnate 
Word? You do not imagine that it is any reflection on 
your own children that they are not each the Incarnate 
God? 

The Pacific recognizes that even among ministers there 
are some to disagree with the eminent ones we have just 
been hearing from. For their benefit it suggests that it 
may be explained by parthenogenesis. The argument is 
beautifully simple, worthy of the enemies of Our Lord 
and His Holy Mother. “The ameceba multiplies itself by 
splitting in half; certain shellfish are propa- 
gated by a female only.” Therefore we dare 
not write the conclusion. What have we to do with 
amoeba and shellfish? Can the Pacific give a single in- 
stance of parthenogenesis from the human race? But 
even if he could bring a thousand, they would have no 
bearing on the question at issue. The conception of our 
Blessed Lord might as well be called pyrotechnics as 
parthenogenesis. “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee 
and the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee. 








And therefore also the Holy which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God.” This is St. Luke’s 
“allusion,” as the eminent ministers call it, to the tre- 
mendous mystery in which the Blessed Trinity formed in 
the womb of the Mother of God and of her substance, 
the human body informing it with a human soul and in 
the same instant uniting it to the Divine Nature under the 
Personality of the Eternal Word. Catholic theology is 
a difficult thing to handle. Hence, should the editor of 
the Pacific wish to enlighten his brethren on the subject 
again, he had better apply to some of the clergy in San 
Francisco to do the work for him. They have a duty 
“to enlighten those that sit in darkness and the shadow 
of death,” and are always glad to perform it. As for the 
Transcript, we could never have believed that it could be 
so imposed upon by such an article as the Pacific's, as to 
give it two columns. Henry Woops, S.J. 


Lenten Mass 


The things we need most God gives in the greatest 
abundance. Air, light and water are for all. Fuel and 
food and shelter are easily obtained nearly everywhere. 
The soul, too, He as generously provides with her needs. 
There is no heart that the grace of God does not visit, 


for He wishes all men to be saved and to come 
to the knowledge of the truth. But Catholics in 
this respect are the children of His _ predilection. 


He has left them in the Sacrifice of the Mass an 
unfailing fountain of holiness, which the Church 
would have us approach not only once a week but, if 
convenient, every day. 

During Lent daily attendance at Mass is particularly 
fitting. The season’s chief purpose is the purging of the 
soul. The Church bids us pray earnestly for the grace 
of contrition, and to disarm God’s anger by expiating 
the sins we have committed. But Mass was instituted 
to make these ends easier of attainment. A little ac- 
quaintance with the proper of the Lenten liturgy will 
show that the propitiatory character of the Holy Sac- 
rifice is especially emphasized during this season. The 
beautiful prayers of the missal, which are of great antiq- 
uity, are reminiscent of the Psalmist’s Amplius lava me 
and Delicta quis intelligit. 

The Gradual, for example, of the Mass said on the third 
Tuesday of Lent runs thus: From my secret sins cleanse 
me, O Lord; and from those of others spare Thy servant. 
If they shall have no dominion over me, tken shall I be 
without spot; and I shall be cleansed from the greatest sin. 
The Communion: Lord, who shall dwell in Thy tabernacle? 
or who shall rest in Thy holy hill? He that walketh without 
blemish, and worketh justice. And the Postcommunion: 
These sacred rites, O Lord, have atoned for our sins; vouch- 
safe then to us fulness of pardon and grace. 


All the Lenten Masses are rich in similar prayers and 
aspirations. The necessity of the soul’s being reconciled 
with God, and the power contrition has to satisfy His 
offended justice, are the burden of the season’s liturgy. 
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The Church thus gives expression to the thoughts that 
should be in the minds of all who during Lent assist 
daily at Mass. She would have us use our missals, follow 
closely the celebrating priest, and plead in union with 
him for the pardon of our sins. She urges us to arouse 
compunction in our hearts by dwelling on the words of 
the Mass that bring home vividly the vileness and base- 
ness of sin, and the necessity of cleansing sorrow. 

We begin Mass by publicly confessing to God, to the 
saints and to our brethren that we have sinned exceed- 
ingly in thought, word and deed, and all through no 
one’s fault but our own. Though the priest then implores 
for us from God pardon, absolution and remission of 
our sins, we are not yet satisfied. As the celebrant as- 
cends the altar we ask again that our iniquities may be 
taken away and our hearts made pure. At the Kyrie we 
cry out for mercy, not merely once, but nine times. Just 
before the Gospel we plead once more for a clean heart. 
At the Offertory we make an oblation of the spotless 
host for our countless sins, trespasses and omissions, for 
in many things we all offend. The chalice, too, is offered 
for our own and the whole world’s salvation while we 
still plead for mercy. Humbled in mind and contrite in 
heart we now beg earnestly for God’s favor. Then, 
strengthened by prayer, we venture to wash our hands 
among the innocent and to protest our love for the beauty 
of our souls, God’s house. But when bidden lift our 
hearts to Heaven can we answer truly that we have 
them there already? and when we ask leave to repeat the 
trisagion with the alternate Seraphim, have we no fear 
of causing harsh discord? 

Early in the Canon when we hear that those present 
are to be remembered by God according to the measure 
of the faith and devotion He sees in their hearts, the 
words will stimulate faith in the Eucharistic mysteries and 
that in turn will inspire us with true devotion, which is 
a cheerful readiness to give ourselves to the service of 
God. As the priest spreads his hands over the offering, 
symbolically transferring to it our sins, those assisting 
at a Lenten Mass should pray with fervor that God, being 
appeased by the oblation, will vouchsafe to deliver them 
from eternal death, and number them in the flock of the 
elect. At the Consecration our dominant thoughts will 
be that Christ’s Sacred Body is now being offered and His 
Precious Blood is now being shed for us and for many 
unto the remission of sins; that the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
which is a continuation and renewal of the Oblation on 
the Cross, effects, as can nothing else, a reconciliation 
between guilty man and offended God; and that on the 
altar, no less than on Calvary, Christ is the propitiation 
for our sins and for those of the whole world. 

Sinners who presume to ask at the Nobis quoque some 
part and fellowship with the apostles and martyrs, should 
take thought and recall how saints’ crowns are won. They 
will then scorn to fear the present conflict, but acquit 
themselves therein like men. Such worshipers can join 
sincerely in the beautiful Libera nos prayer, begging for 





deliverance from all evils, past, present and to come, 
asking for peace, freedom from sin and assured safety 
in every trouble. The Lamb of God will then be thrice 
invoked for pardon, mercy and peace, a prayer which 
like a haunting melody keeps recurring in the priest’s 
preparation for Communion: 

Look not upon my sins but upon the Faith of Thy Church: 
do Thou, for such is Thy holy will, ensure to her peace and 
the gathering together of her children. . . . For the sake 
of this Thy Sacred Body and Blood, free me from all my 
wickedness and from every evil. Make me to cleave to 
Thy Commandments and suffer not that at any time I be 
separated from Thee. Let not the partaking of Thy 
Body, O Lord Jesus Christ, which I all unworthily, pre- 
sume to receive, turn to my judgment and condemnation; 
but do Thou make it to avail me to my healing and safe- 
keeping in body and in soul, 

Would that all who attend daily Mass during Lent 
were likewise daily communicants! How much more the 
Holy Sacrifice would then mean to them, and how much 
purer and stronger would they go down from the morn- 
ing Calvary to the toil and battle of the day! Re- 
freshed by the Bread of Healing, strengthened by the 
Chalice of Salvation, and praying that no stain of sin 
may remain in those who have just been comforted by 
pure and holy Sacraments, they can without presuming 
feel quite sure that the Sacrifice they have assisted in 
offering the Most Holy Trinity will be acceptable to God, 
and through His loving kindness will atone both for their 
own sins and the sins of others, for God, more than in 
all things else, shows forth His almighty power by spar- 
ing and having mercy. 

Wa tterR Dwicnt, s.J. 


The Independence of the Philippines 


On occupying the Philippine Islands, the United States 
found the people in the lowlands Christianized, civilized, 
and, in the higher ranks, cultivated. But their civilization 
was not that of the North American. The Filipino had 
been taught to cling to the paramount sovereignty, 
Spain, with never a thought of standing alone. 
Hence his unpreparedness at the outset for inde- 
pendent self-government, as well as the ardent and 
uncalculating demand for. it. The people of the 
Provinces clamor for the power they know not of, 
whereas the man of affairs not political, and even 
the higher politician, if pressed to it, admitting the perils 
of independence, will seek to put off the day of the taking 
or the leaving of it to a later generation, better schooled, 
and with a wider outlook over the world. 

Internally, the Filipinos are capable of governing 
themselves after their own fashion, with protection to 
life and property, and this, granting further time under 
existing conditions, without excluding the Moros. But 
their independent island republic would fall to the 
strongest hand in the first shifting of scenes on the stage 
of the Orient. It is proposed that the independence of 
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the Islands be secured through guarantees, either by the 
Great Powers or by the United States alone. 

An international guarantee has no greater sanction 
than an international treaty, and neither has proved able 
to withstand national greed in the hour of opportunity, 
and would prove a paper shield in the event of a general 
war. It cannot be seriously asked that the United States 
guarantee to the world the acts of a government which 
it does not control. That would mean responsibility 
without power—an unthinkable policy. 

If the Filipinos cut loose they must expect to shift for 
themselves. It is all important that this fact be made 
clear to them now. The balance of gain would be to the 
United States, to whom the Archipelago is a standing 
menace of war. The greater loss would be to them. 
Separation would ring the knell of independence, of 
autonomy, of nationality, and lead to an absorption by 
one of the greater Asiatic Powers, with a blotting out 
from the world’s map of everything Philippine except a 
local name. 

The policy of the present Administration is hastening 
the hour when the Islander must definitely ask to stay 
with us or to leave us, and he must be made to realize 
this danger that the American people, while not shirking 
the responsibility of the existing union, may conclude not 
to say to him nay if he deliberately elects to go. 

James F. Tracey, 
Ex-Judge, Supreme Court of Manila. 


The Catholic Reviewer 


Many publishing houses, as is well known, are accus- 
tomed, when furnishing books for review, to send with 
each volume a ready-made criticism, written, as is often 
the case, by the author of the work, or by its publisher. 
This canny practice of the makers of books, though quite 
unobjectionable in itself, proves oftentimes an irresistible 
temptation to the hurried and worried Catholic editor. 
For he is enabled, by a few strokes of the blue pencil and 
a dab or two of paste, to fill his columns with a quantity 
of readable matter, thus relieving himself from the neces- 
sity of toiling through the volumes sent him for criticism. 
“After all,” he may say to soothe his conscience, “who 
should know better than authors and publishers the 
merits of their own books?” 

This way of proceeding is convenient certainly for the 
reviewer, but is it treating fairly the public? Can careful 
editors thus endorse without verification a publisher’s 
high opinion of a book which he is naturally eager to 
sell? Hardly. Care should at least be taken that the 
works sent for inspection deserve the commendation 
given them. 

America has more than once been taken to task for 
passing too severe a judgment on the literary or ethical 
worth of books sent to us for notice. “We are all of us 
weak at times,” no doubt, but our reviewers read care- 
fully, at any rate, the volumes of which they give their 





opinion, and do not accept without examination what 
authors and publishers say about their own books. We 
praise a work whenever we can, and to do so is always a 
pleasure, but we should be sadly wanting in our duty to- 
ward our subscribers if we failed to point out to them 
what we consider the important literary and doctrinal 
shortcomings of the books they are invited to purchase 
and read. Every work reviewed we try to judge on its 
own merits. When non-Catholic publishing houses send 
us their books we assume that a Catholic reviewer’s 
candid opinion of the volume is desired, and act accord- 
ingly, while if Catholic publishing houses get out books 
that do not compare at all favorably in price, appearance 
and literary excellence with those issued by non-Catholic 
firms, we cannot be expected to avoid noting the fact. 
Good books by Catholic authors should be so attractive 
in make-up and so moderate in cost as to reach the widest 
possible circle of readers, and this can be done, we be- 
lieve, without actually driving the publishers into bank- 
ruptcy. W. D. 


INDIAN COMMISSIONERS ATTACKED 


The Board of Indian Commissioners was instituted by an 
act of Congress April 10, 1869. The act empowered the 
President “to organize a Board of Indian Commissioners, 
to consist of not more than ten persons, to be selected by 
him from men eminent for their intelligence and philan- 
thropy, to serve without pecuniary compensation.” 


ScorpE OF THE BOARD 


The object of the Board from the beginning was to act 
in an advisory capacity to the President, and to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior in matters affecting Indians. The Board 
was empowered by Congress to visit and inspect Indian 
Agencies and other branches of the Indian Service and to 
inspect goods purchased for that Service. The Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs was directed to consult with the 
Board in the purchase of supplies, while the Board was 
directed to report its doings to the Secretary of the Interior. 
In 1872 the Board was empowered to investigate all con- 
tracts, expenditures and accounts in connection with the 
Indian Service and to have access to all books and papers 
relating thereto in the Government Office. 


CHARACTER AND WorK OF THE BoArRD 


President Grant, in organizing the Board, selected emi- 
nent men for it, but no Catholic was chosen despite the 
large number of Catholic Indians. For many years the 
Board of Indian Commissioners exercised great influence 
in Indian affairs and was a potent factor in the shaping 
of Indian policies. When, in the course of time, Indian 
affairs began to run more smoothly the Board became less 
active than it had been formerly. Realizing the possibili- 
ties for good in an organization of this kind, Secretary 
Fisher, in proposing certain members for the Board, ex- 
pressed a desire that it take on a new and more aggressive 
attitude and once more enter into Indian work as a vital 
force. For many years the Board was anything but friendly 
to Catholic Indian interests and in those days it was a 
favored organization and a precious institution in the 
eyes of bigots generally. In 1902 Archbishop Ryan was 
appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death of the 
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Episcopal Bishop Whipple. President Roosevelt expressed 
the conviction that as one-third of the Indians were Cath- 
olics, Catholics should have adequate representation on the 
Board of Indian Commissioners. In addition to Archbishop 
Ryan he also appointed such men as Hon. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, Hon. Maurice Francis Egan Hon. Michael E. 
Bannin of New York. In fact it became customary for 
two members of the Board to be chosen from among Cath- 
olics. In 1911 Cardinal appointed by Pres- 
ident .Taft. The influence of Catholic 
tlemen and the appointment on the Board of new members 
of broad sympathies neutralized the former anti-Catholic 
tendencies of the organization so that at the present time, 
while it is in no sense of the word “pro-Catholic,” it main- 
tains an attitude of impartiality and strict justice in all mat- 
ters respecting religious interests among the Indians. In 
1912, Father Ketcham was appointed to the Board by Pres- 
ident Taft and in 1913 President Wilson appointed Mr. 
Isidore B. Dockweiler, a Catholic of Los 
Angeles, a man closely identified with the present admin 
istration and a personal friend of Secretary Lane. 


and 


Gibbons was 


these eminent gen- 


prominent 


Opposition TO THE Boarp 

Possibly it is this appointment that has moved Chairman 
Stephens of the House Committee on Indian Affairs and 
various other anti-Catholic members in Congress to advo- 
cate and strive for the abolition of the Board. One of the 
reasons alleged for this antipathy to the Indian 
Commissioners is that, for a number of years, it has been 
comparatively inactive. While the Congressmen in ques- 
tion make this explanation they at the same time refuse to appro- 
priate sufficient funds for traveling and other necessary expenses 
to enable the members of the Board to enter actively into 
work. This contradictory position indicates only 
too plainly the animus of those who advocate the abo- 
lition of the Board. In their unfair stand they persistently 
ignore very valuable work that has been done by the Board 
in spite of the financial handicap imposed on it by. Congress. 
They ignore the very valuable work of Commissioner 
Moorehead in exposing graft on the White Earth 
tion and they resent the exposure of graft in Oklahoma by 
Chairman Vaux and Commissioner Moorehead; they ignore, 
moreover, a very valuable investigation made on the Menom- 
Commissioner Ayer, and the careful 
Commissioners Eliot and 
Mescalero-Apache, Papago, 
also the work that 
Some 


SJoard of 


Indian 


inee Reservation by 
investigations of 
Ketcham on the Fort Sill, 
Navajo and Pueblo Reservations, 
is being done by Commissioner Smiley in California. 
carried on at the 


and thorough 
and 


of these investigations have been per- 
sonal expense of the Commissioners, while others have been 
most economically by the Commissioners in order 
that the small appropriation made by Congress might cover 
the necessary expenses. For some years the annual appro- 
priation has been $4,000, out of which an office had to be 
provided and maintained and a secretary employed. For 
the reason that the Board has been urged to undertake 
more extensive work it has for several years requested a 
slight increase in the appropriation so that the work of 
investigation might be done more thoroughly. Instead of 


being willing to appropriate the necessary funds, certain 


made 


members of Congress have tried to cut off the appropri- 
ation entirely, the last onslaught having been made by 
Chairman Stephens. Mr. Stephens’ diatribe can he read 


in the Congressional Record of February 26, beginning on 
page 4292. This man imposed on the people by the present 
administration discredits himself in the eyes of all honorable 
men by the atrocious and unjustifiable attack he makes. 


Reserva- 








Chairman Stephens, who as a Congressman has drawn a 
salary from the Government for fifteen years, refers to 
this Board of distinguished gentlemen who serve patriot- 
ically without compensation as “a useless body of pap .suckers. 
a decided hindrance to the proper administration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs.” In his attack he drags into the 
open all the various enemies of the Board of Indian Com- 
seen in the Congressional Record 


missioners, as may be 


referred to. 


Tue Boarp, RELIGIOUSLY, POLITICALLY, PROFESSIONALLY. 


As to religion, two members of the Board are Catholics; 
two, Quakers; two, Congregationalists; one is an Episcopa- 
lian; one, a Presbyterian; one, a Unitarian, and one a Univer- 
salist. The Chairman, Mr. Vaux of Philadelphia, is a 
Quaker. One member of the Board is a Catholic priest, 
one an Episcopal bishop, one a Congregational minister and 
one a Unitarian minister; two are lawyers; two, business 
men; one is a newspaper man, and one a distinguished edu- 
cator. As for the political complexion of the Board, four 
of the members are known to be Democrats, one is a Pro- 
gressive, two are Republicans, while as for three, who possi- 
bly may be Republicans, there is no information as to their 
political tendencies. Only two members of the Board are 
active in politics, one of these being a Progressive, and the 
other a Democrat, namely, Mr. Dockweiler, the adminstra- 
tion appointee. 

From this will be seen how unreasonable is the expressed 
objection that has been raised against the Board by its 
opponents in Congress, namely, that it is an “aggregation of 
Republicans” and the unexpressed objection that it is “pro- 
Catholic.” Probably one of the strongest reasons for most 
of the antagonism against it is the fact that it is not anti- 


Catholic. 


Tue Boarp’s SECRETARY 


One of the reasons for the fight on the Board is that 
Mr. F. H. Abbott, former acting Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, has been made its Secretary. As Assistant Commis- 
sioner and as Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. 
Abbott was never in any sense “pro-Catholic,” but neither 
was he in any sense anti-Catholic. He apparently has been 
a hard-working, fair-minded man who tried to do his duty 
as he saw it. He was pronounced in his opposition to Com- 
missioner Valentine's “anti-garb order.” He declined to 
submit to the dictation of the Indian Rights Association 
and kindred organizations. As he was a Republican, serv- 
ing under a Republican administration, he very naturally 
sought the position of Commissioner of Indian Affairs when 
Commissioner Valentine resigned. His chief opponent for 
this position was a Democratic subordinate in the Indian Of- 
fice, Mr. E. B. Meritt, who, since the advent of the new 
administration, has become Assistant Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, although he strenuously sought to secure the 
appointment of Commissioner, which was given to the Hon. 
Cato Sells, of Texas. 

The Board of Indian Commissioners, desiring to have in 
Washington a capable representative thoroughly conversant 
with Indian affairs, appointed Mr. Abbott as its Secretary. 
They did this after close observation and investigation and 
with the conviction that he is an honorable, upright, repre- 
sentative man. The Board did not insist on his services at 
once, but allowed him to remain in the Indian Office during 
the greater portion of 1913 in order that he might assist 
the newly-appointed Commissioner who came into office 
unacquainted with the details of Indian affairs, and he served 
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in that position until the Board requested Commissioner 
Sells to release him so that he might give his attention to 
the work of the Board. Attacks have been made constantly 
on Mr. Abbott by the Indian Rights Association, by W. E. 
Johnson, a former employee in the Indian Service, now edi- 
tor of the New Republic, a Prohibition paper published in 
Westerville, Ohio, by Chairman Stephens and various other 
interested parties. It has been asserted that the present 
Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs has been a lead- 
ing spirit in these attacks, a charge denied by Mr. Meritt, 
which, if true, would place him in a very despicable light 
indeed. Mr. Stephens’ attack on the Board fairly reeks 
with charges against Mr. Abbott, many of which are trivial, 
and some of which are evidently untrue. The Board of Indian 
Commissioners believe all of them to be untrue. The ethical 
sense of Mr. Stephens can be gauged by the fact that 
while he is a member of the Joint Congressional Committee 
which is to pass upon these charges, he has given them to the 
public through the Congressional Record and engaged in 
flagrant public vituperation of the man upon whom he is te 
sit in judgment. 


Wuat WILL BE THE OuTCOME? 


Such is the Board of Indian Commissioners, and such the 
character of the attack that is being made on it. Is the 
Indian Office afraid of a Board of disinterested gentlemen 
who are appointed by the President of the United States 
to give counsel in Indian matters? If why? There 
are those who suspect that several deeply laid schemes from 
which Indian interests would suffer greatly are bemg endan- 
gered by a Board of this character. Surely the administra- 
tion cannot afford to stand for the eliminating or the cur- 
tailing of the powers of the Board. The last straw, the one 
that broke the camel’s back, apparently has been the ap- 
pointment by President Wilson of Isidore B. Dockweiler, 
a devout Catholic and a high-minded Democratic politician. 
It will be interesting to observe whether the Hon. Cato 
Sells, the Hon. Franklin K. Lane and President Wilson 
will sustain Mr. Stephens in his attack on the Board of 
Indian Commissioners. 


so, 


R. H. Trerney, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Religious Conditions in Italy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Herewith is a clipping from this morning’s issue of the 
Montreal Gazette: 

“Can you throw any light on the subjects treated, that 
readers of both AMERICA and the Gazette may know what 
the real facts ate? 

“Yours truly, 
“Ex-Baptist.” 

The clipping in question refers to religious conditions in Italy 
from the standpoint of a Waldensian minister who is at present 
on this side of the Atlantic. The Rev. David Bosio tells his 
Protestant congregations that he is quite satisfied with the con- 
dition of affairs in Italy and especially with the religious free- 
dom enjoyed by all’ who live under the tricolor. He has good 
reason to be satisfied. The Protestant denominations enjoy the 
fullest freedom under the present regime: Waldenses, 
Methodists, Baptists, Anabaptists, etc. can build their churches 
where they please, and hold services in them at their pleasure 
without any fear of molestation. But the wonder is that not- 


withstanding this religious liberty and the money which pours 
in from English and American Protestant societies, Protestant- 
ism has made such little headway. 


In fact, after more than 





fifty years of labor and toil on the part of evangelical preachers 
there are in Italy at present only 78,859 Protestants, namely, 
something more than two per thousand; while the Catholics 
are 33,400,000, i. e., more than 962 per thousand. Many of these 
Protestants are foreigners. Of the rest many are bad Catholics 


rather than true Protestants. So after all the prospects of 
proselytism in Italy are not as bright as Mr. Bosio makes 
them appear. 

Moreover, according to Mr. Bosio, the Waldensian was 


the real patriotic church of Italy. Poor Italy! Out of the many 
millions of her children, patriotism is to be found only among a 
handful of Waldenses. If Mr. Bosio intends to say that the 
Catholic Church in Italy did not mingle in political conspiracies, 
and changes, and revolutions, and wars, he is right. The Catho- 
lic Church is above all that. She is more than national. She 
is universal. But if he wants to say that the Catholics did not 
work for Italy’s unity he is mistaken, because many of them 
did work for it—whether they were right or wrong in doing so 
is another question—as the annals of the Italian revolution will 
show. Many, not all; but who will dare to challenge as unpatri 
otic those who, convinced in their hearts that they were serving 
the best interests of their country, refused to join hands with 
the revolutionists? In the light of present-day history the 
wisdom of their action appears. For if United Italy has ac- 
complished any good results, even its ablest supporters must 
concede that it has been fruitful of much that is evil. 

As for the Italian people being hostile to the Papacy I sup- 
pose that Mr. Bosio means _ his coreligionists and the 
devotees of men like Murri, Podrecca, Nathan and the like, 
and not the great majority of the Italians who love and revere 
their Holy Father. Moreover, the Pope as such is above all 
petty nationalism; as a private individual he is certainly far more 
patriotic than many of the Italian Protestants. 

Now a word about the Italian foyal family, a subject on 
which Mr. Bosio seems to be misinformed. The Savoyards 
are not under the ban of excommunication. Hence it is by no 
means illogical for them to have chaplains. It is well known, 
moreover, that Queen Marguerite is not the only practical 
Catholic of this house. In relation to this matter in general 
Mr. Bosio may be surprised to learn that in the several royal 
palaces of Italy there are private chapels where the members 
of the royal family may comply with their religious duties un- 
disturbed by patriotic Italians of the Bosio type. 

That Queen Helena is anti-Catholic is a gratuitous assertion. 
A daughter of King Nicholas of Montenegro, she was born in 
the Russian Church, but embraced the Catholic religion a 
short time before her marriage with the present King of Italy, 
the then crown prince. Since then we have had no grounds 
for doubting her sincerity in taking this step. As for the train- 
ing of her children it is not a matter for wonder if among 
their nurses, governesses, instructors and teachers some non- 
Catholics are to be found; they are not supposed to teach re- 
ligion; this duty belongs to the private chaplains and others 
appointed for that purpose. 

Finally, Mr. Bosio may rest assured that if the important 
reforms advocated by some of the younger clergy of Italy are 
good and opportune they will be brought about as many others 
have been by the proper authorities. And let us tell this en- 
lightened gentleman that the Pope is something more than “a good 
old man, without influence in guiding the destinies of his 
Church”; he is the energetic, though meek Father of the Faith- 
ful, whose guiding spirit is felt and we trust will be felt for 
many years in the Church. His pontificate will be one of the 
most glorious in the annals of Catholicity, full of blessing not 
only to the Church but also to his beloved Italy and to the 
people of the entire world. 


own 


JosepH M. SorrENTINO, S.J. 





Montreal, P. Q., March 9, 1914. 
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The attention of our readers is called to the very im- 
portant article “Indian Commissioners Attacked” in the 
present issue of AMeRtca. The question is by no means 
finished with the present article. 


Anthony Comstock 


The magazine section of the New York World, March 
8, contains a well-deserved tribute to the eminent Secre- 
tary of the New York Society for the Suppression of 
Vice, in which, with graceful pen, an interviewer sketches 
the story of Mr. Comstock’s more than a half century 
campaign against the publication and sale of improper 
writings and pictures and the sale of objects intended for 
an immoral use. The Empire City’s great apostle of 
purity was but twenty-eight years of age when he took 
up the special work which he believes God inspired him 
to do on behalf of the young children of the country, and 
the record he has made in his fifty-two years of vigilant 
apostleship is a truly remarkable one. 

Since March 2, 1872, the Society, of which Mr. Com- 
stock is the active principle, has had 3,715 persons 
brought before Federal or State courts. Of this number 
nearly 2,500 were sentenced or paroled, Bail bonds were 
forfeited to the sum of $107,000; fines were levied to the 
sum of $235,000, and imprisonment was imposed to a 
total of 556 years. There have been seized and destroyed 
about 106,000 pounds weight of books and printed sheets, 
more than 3,012,000 obscene pictures and post cards, and 
3,557,524 circulars, songs, poems and booklets. In addi- 
tion to this the Society caused to be destroyed 29,720 
stereotype plates, 18,213 photographic plates, 1,101 litho- 
graphic stones and 431 steel and copper plates for print- 
ing books, pictures and pamphlets, and, finally, seized over 
174,000 packages in the hands of dealers ready for the 
mails. 

This gruesome summary, taken from the latest annual 





report of the Society, may well make decent men and 
women shudder that there are in the world individuals 
vile enough to prepare so fearful a flood of filth for the 
ruin of the young among us. It is a comfort to know 
that there are not wanting big men and brave men who 
are eager to give their lives generously to fight the 
wickedness of the traffickers doing the devil’s work—de- 
bauching the minds of innocent youth for a money con- 
sideration. The World interviewer tells us that Mr. 
Comstock adopted “a calling which offers little in the way 
of the reward of public applause and lays its devotee open 
to charges in the mouths of the scoffers, of which hypoc- 
risy is the least offensive.” This is unfortunately quite 
true, but it is quite as true that his splendid achievements, 
in the line of that calling, have won for him the heartfelt 
gratitude and praise of those who are not scoffers. And 
we are not prepared to concede that the number of these 
latter is as small as the world appears to imagine it to be. 


‘*Patriotic Rallies’’ 


At a recent “patriotic rally” held at the Lyceum The- 
atre, Paterson, N. J., a speaker who was introduced as 
Bishop J. B. Cleaver, of New York, is reported to have 
said, in the course of his remarks: “I believe that the time 
should come when every person who is connected with the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy, whether by membership, by 
marriage, by relationship or by business affiliation, should 
be forbidden the right of citizenship of these United 
States and should be classed as a foreigner.” Naturalized 
American citizens who are Catholics he denounced as per- 
jurers, and asserted that no man could be a true American 
citizen, loyal to the Constitution of the United States, 
and remain meanwhile a communicant of the Catholic 
Church. 

The speaker’s charges are, of course, so absurd that 
they require no fresh answer here. For the names of 
such sterling Americans as Charles Carroll, General 
Sheridan and Chief Justice White will occur at once to 
the reader. But since the avowed object of a “Patriotic 
Rally” like that held at Paterson is to arouse class and 
religious hatred among the impressionable and illiterate, 
should a peace-loving community tolerate such an abuse 
of “free speech”? 


Mr. Gladstone Reversed 


Just forty years ago Mr. Gladstone, defeated in Par- 
liament the preceding year by the Irish Party’s rejection 
of his Irish University Bill, appealed to the country, and 
was overwhelmed in the general election that brought 
Disraeli into power. The Irish Catholics had begun the 
work of his overthrow: the Catholic Church should feel 
the weight of his displeasure. Accordingly toward the 
end of 1874 appeared his once famous pamphlet, “The 
Vatican Decrees and their Bearing on Civil Allegiance.” 
Of it the thesis was that since the Vatican Council Cath- 
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olics could no longer give due obedience to the Civil 
Power; and he maintained, among other things, that, 
should England engage in a war declared unjust by the 
Pope, Catholic soldiers would have to lay down their 
arms. 

We are not going to revive an old controversy settled 
long ago, or to waste time either in demonstrating that 
speculative conditional propositions have often little 
practical bearing, or in enumerating all the distinctions 
his assertion calls for before it could be accepted even 
speculatively. But we are going to point out that there 
are two religious powers within the circuit of“the British 
Isles, the personal, responsible authority of the Holy See 
instituted by Christ, and the impersonal spirit of Protest- 
antism. We are going to call attention to the whole ma- 
chinery of government brought to a standstill, the au- 
thority of Parliament frustrated, because one of those 
powers has declared against the Home Rule Bill. The 
greatest soldier in England, to whom the whole army 
looks, tells the Government that its soldiers will not fight 
against a rebellious Ulster; and millions applaud. It is 
Mr. Gladstone’s case, but Mr. Gladstone’s case reversed. 
The soldiers will lay down their arms and allow the three 
kingdoms to drift into anarchy under the impersonal 
spirit of Protestantism. For one may talk platitudes 
about devotion to British rule; but the facts prove con- 
clusively that, not patriotism, but Protestantism, animates 
the Ulster resistance. Were Mr. Gladstone: living, he 
might write another pamphlet, “Protestantism and its 
bearing on Civil Allegiance” ; and he might show that, in 
the happenings of to-day, history is but repeating itself. 


The Perversion of Hull House 


Jane Addams is a woman of education. Jane Addams 
is a tireless worker in many causes. But Jane Addams 
has lapsed in courtesy towards many Americans as well 
educated and as tireless in the cause of good as she her- 
self. She has perverted her settlement house from its 
original purpose. It was a home of Christian charity. 
Jane Addams is allowing it to become a den from which 
hatred radiates. Hull House is forgetting its mission of 
peace and good will to all. It stands under the banner 
of Christ, but it has begun to destroy one of the great 
virtues for which Christ gave his blood on Golgotha— 
Christian charity. Jane Addams, professing Christ, is 
putting herself in opposition to Christ and bids fair to 
become an apostle of hatred. She has thrown open Hull 
House to a play and a discussion which attacks Catholics 
in the very core of the heart, in the very apple of the eye. 
The play and discussion are offensive. The very title of 
the latter: “The Philosopher of Nola and the Victim of 
the Infamy of the Catholic Church,” is simply odious. 
Where is Jane Addams’ courtesy? Where is her charity? 
How would she feel if a Catholic settlement house were 
to placard a discussion this way: “Hull House, the Home 
of Stupid Bigots, the Centre of Hatred Towards Chris- 





tian Charity, the Cause of Strife Amongst American citi- 
zens”? Jane Addams would be hurt to the quick. And 
rightly so. But under the circumstances the insult would 
not be entirely gratuitous. 


Again ‘‘The Candid History”’ 


It would be interesting to know just how Joseph 
McCabe still manages to secure from representative jour- 
nals such extended and favorable notices of his “Candid 
History of the Jesuits.” The book, as we have several 
times shown in these pages, is sadly misnamed, for its 
author is quite lacking in both candor and scholarship. 
Yet the Springfield Republican for March 6 finds the 
work deserving of a review nearly a column and a half 
long and quotes or endorses many of the author’s mis- 
statements. The Republican’s reviewer, for instance, 
calls attention to Mr. McCabe’s discovery that: 

Except for Loyola himself and his companion of the 
original company, Francis Xavier, also numbered among 
the saints, the Jesuits have produced no really great 
men. He presents repeated and impressive evidence that 
the early vows of poverty, chastity and obedience have been 
so far disregarded that the order has in several countries 
maintained at various times most profitable commercial enter- 
prises, and that it has repeatedly put at nought the purposes 
and decrees of popes though constituted ostensibly as the 
special defender of the pope, not only to obey but to see to 
it that others obey. 


If the Republican’s reviewer had turned to the “Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia,” for he seems to be aware that such 
a work exists, and glanced through Father Pollen’s ad- 
mirable article on the Jesuits he might possibly have 
found two or three more “really great men,” such as 
Suarez, Bellarmine or Petavius, who belonged to the So- 
ciety. If the Republican’s bookman had then, by a happy 
inspiration, carefully read Father Pollen’s summary of 
the Jesuits’ history he would doubtless observe that that 
writer’s narrative differs considerably from Mr. Mc- 
Cabe’s. Finally, if the reviewer had taken care to fa- 
miliarize himself with the character and antecedents of 
the “Candid History’s” author, perhaps a paper of the 
Republican’s standing would not now be giving new cur- 
rency to ancient calumnies about a great Religious Order 
which enjoys the approval of the Catholic Church and 
whose members are respected and venerated by many of 
the Republican’s readers and subscribers. 


Inconsistency of the Press 


A number of men, most of them Jews, have been going 
about, led by Jews, calling upon pastors to open to them 
the churches as sleeping places. Never to go near a 
church in prosperity, and to rush clamorously to it in 
adversity, not begging humbly for charity, but asserting 
with tumult an imaginary right, proves, in those guilty 
of such conduct, a shamelessness proof against any rea- 
soning. Besides, on what principle a Jew can force his 
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way into a Christian church and call for supper and 
blankets, other than that the Christian is the Jew’s lawful 
prey, we can not conceive. But this is not what we are 
going to talk about. 

The arrogance of that mob brought forth in the New 
York daily papers some admirable editorials. In them 
we read that a false sociology was not free from blame 
for the disorder. Instead of helping men and women to 
the industrious, frugal life, which even the best wages 
can not dispense with, and to the self-restraint that life 
implies, the so-called social worker has encouraged idle- 
ness, love of pleasure, wastefulness, He has taught 
practically that the chief business of men is to have a 
good time, free from everything unpleasant, in this world, 
which it is the business of Society to get for them; and 
not to trouble himself about the world to come. But 
neither is this what we have chiefly in mind just now. 

Having taken a position of high virtue, the news- 
papers kept it for a couple of days, nearly as long as they 
did with regard to the reverence due to authority, after 
the murder of President McKinley. Then came tempta- 
tion, and more than one fell disgracefully. Here is a 
clipping from a Sunday edition of one of very large cir- 
culation : 

A few minutes after the march was called off a youth 
walked up to Alfred T. Wing, a policeman of the first in- 
spection district, who was in civilian clothes, and began talk- 
ing socialism to him. He pulled out a bunch of circulars, 
saying: 

“Here is some poetry written by Father Schneider.” 

He handed probably fifty of the circulars out while Police- 
man Wing was reading it. The officer saw that it was not 
exactly the right matter to be in circulation and called the 
attention of Detective Lieutenant Gildea and Detective Ser- 
geant Gegan. They read it and instantly took the youth to 
the station. He gave the name of Martin Rudone, eighteen 
years old, no home. The poem read: 

“The poem read.” Yes, the great newspaper printed 
in full fourteen lines of revolting blasphemy, which it 
had just described euphemistically as “not exactly the 
right matter to be in circulation!” The youth, Martin 
Rudone, distributed fifty copies and was taken instantly 
to the station. This newspaper and others that printed 
the foul verses circulated them among millions. Will 
their editors ask themselves, what right they have to do 
on a large scale, what on a small scale is a crime? What! 
Would you violate the freedom of the press? But even 
the press is subject to the laws of morality, and should 


have a conscience. 


Distress in the Socialist Camp 

A cry of distress is raised on many sides in the Socialist 
press. The Daily People, the organ of the Socialist Labor 
Party, has been discontinued. Only the IWVcekly People 
remains to represent the Marxian wing fighting against 
existing society under the veteran leader Daniel de Leon, 
himself an Ismael in the Socialist camp. The Call, the 
principal mouthpiece of the Socialist Party, has likewise 





hoisted a signal of distress. The present crisis, however, 
has apparently been tided over by large donations from 
the Board of Management, while the Forward Associa- 
tion has promised to contribute one hundred dollars a 
week for an entire year in case Charles Edward Russell 
assumes the editorship of the paper. The latter is the 
leading Socialist politician in the State of New York, 
and former editor of the ill-starred Coming Nation. 

What a few of us did, writes the Call, must be duplicated by 
the rest of our readers. Either sufficient help must be forth- 
coming, or the paper must be discontinued. It is for you to 
decide whether you want the paper to continue or suspend. 
This question will be answered by the contributions you send in 
during the next few days. 

It is to be noted that the Socialist party press has largely 
been a strictly capitalistic institution. It is mainly con- 
ducted for private profit. The struggle carried on between 
the different organs is in reality a question of capitalistic 
competition, in which, according to the evidence of a 
leading Socialist party member, “the most unscrupulous 
have survived.” We quote no less an authority than 
A. M. Simons, himself formerly the editor of a privately- 
owned Socialist party paper. In a communication to the 
Call, February 24, 1914, he wrote: 

This question is especially difficult to discuss, since those 
who dare to take up the question must be prepared to meet the 
vengeance of the profit-seeking, privately-owned press. The in- 
fluence of that press for evil is familiar to every worker in the 
National Office of the Socialist party. The press and its agents 
seek to hamper the work of the party organization, to restrict 
its field of activities, to spread distrust of party officials and to 
so manipulate the party machinery as to leave only a weak in- 
strument, easily bent to the wishes of private publishers. 


Such is the spirit of love, harmony and altruism which 
reigns among the comrades. But this is not all. The most 
widely circulated of Socialist papers, the Appeal to Rea- 
son, finds that it has made a lamentable mistake. The 
moral results would not disturb its conscience, but there 
are serious financial consequences. The original founder 
of. this paper, it must be remembered, had likewise been 
the founder of the Menace. Socialist readers gradually 
became so absorbed in the anti-Catholic propaganda that 
they forgot their own press, party and politics to wage 
a relentless war against the Catholic Church. In spite of 
every attempt to rally its forces the Appeal found that 
there was only a half-hearted response. The new game 
was far more exciting than the old. It is now filling 
column after column with reasons why the comrades 
should leave off their attack upon the Catholic Church, 
and content themselves with Socialist politics and selling 
the Appeal. 

Once to leave the Socialist movement, writes comrade A. M. 
Simons, meant financial loss, but the rise of reform parties and 
anti-clerical movements has created a field for profitable trading 
outside the Socialist movement. 

Poor Socialist-capitalists! We must not, however, 
pity them prematurely. Should this source of profit ever 
be taken from them, and the entire Socialist party press 
be conducted by the politicians themselves, there would 
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be many other means of exploiting the simple comrades. 
Bebel knew how skilfully to draw his hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars from their pocket-books and yet received 
from them at his funeral the incense of an almost idola- 
trous worship. The world wishes to be deceived. 


What Constitutes Decency? 


Not long ago the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris called 
upon the women of France to form an association for the 
suppression of indecent fashions in dress. Promptly 
heeding His Eminence’s invitation, a number of society 
ladies started the Patriotic League of French Women, 
and issued a manifesto which runs in part as follows: 

We ask all elegant women and all the young women, who set 
the tone in France, not to yield to the present tendency, but to 
combine courageously to offset it, by precept and example. Let 
them reflect on their responsibility. What they do other women 
of more modest condition who have their eyes fixed upon them 
will do in their turn. Let us also not forget that we must have 
a care for the reputation which France hitherto has borne for 


elegance and taste. 


In the hope of forcing the big establishments to dis- 
play gowns less offensive to modesty than are many of 
those now on sale, all women willing to join the move- 
ment were requested to register their names at the 
League’s headquarters. The object of the association 
formed by the Catholic women of France deserves, of 
course, nothing but praise. Paris sets the world’s fashion 
in dress. What is worn by the society leaders of that 
city is promptly imitated by women of every social grade 
in all other civilized countries. Therefore, if Paris fash- 
ions can be kept modest and decent, many of the gowns 
worn in America may become in time modest and decent 
too, a change which all good and sensible people should 
welcome with joy. 

The New York Times, however, after very flippantly 
commenting upon the League’s action, expresses the 
opinion that the feminine fashions of to-day are, for 
the most part, just what all “hygienists and aesthetes” 
have for centuries been waiting to see. “So many folk,” 
is the Times’ concluding observation, “are unable to dis- 
tinguish between the indecent and the unfamiliar.” But 
modern Christian moralists, strange to say, are by no 
means in perfect agreement with pagan “hygienists and 
aesthetes” as to the modest beauty of many of the cos- 
tumes women are now wearing. As for the Times’ part- 
ing shot, carried out to its logical conclusion, that prin- 
ciple would justify any degree of shamelessness in dress. 
“All fashions are decent that everybody adopts,” is 
doubtless the modern variant of the Miltonic “’Tis only 
daylight that makes sin.” When even nonchristian 
social workers are bearing testimony to the moral havoc 
that the immodest fashions of the day are working 
among the daughters of the poor, the efforts of the Patri- 
otic League of French Women to mitigate the evil 
do not seem to be a suitable subject for the Times’ merry 


jests. 





LITERATURE 


The “Olympian’s” True Likeness* 


Herder has published in these two splendidly printed and 
handsomely bound volumes, 1300 pages in all, a third edition 
of Father Baumgartner’s epoch-making biography of Goethe. 
This edition has been carefully revised by Father Alois Stock- 
mann, S.J., who has enriched it with hundreds of additional 
references and most interesting notes drawn from works pub- 
lished since Baumgartner first wrote in 1882. It is not too 
much to say of these volumes that they constitute, as indeed 
the Neues Jahrhundert of Munich said of them: “Unquestion- 
ably the most interesting book on Goethe in modern literature.” 
Certainly no one can afford to reckon without Baumgartner in 
anything that concerns Germany’s literary Bliitezeit, or its cen- 
tral figure, the ‘Olympian’ Goethe, any more than one can reckon 
without Grisar in dealing with Luther and his time. The last 
words have probably not been said on either of Germany's two 
great figures, but when they are said it will probably be found 
that these two Jesuitenpatres will have had a large share in 
determining their nature. 

Baumgartner essayed to write a life of Goethe which should 
portray the man as he was, lived and wrote. In his preface to 
the first edition he pointed out that “Goethe-literature” was, with 
few exceptions, governed by a spirit almost of worship as 
Schiller had noted in 1797, and that there was sore need of a 
sane, objective, properly balanced biography, written in scientific 
fashion, which should take the huge mass of material then avail- 
able and from it set up a true picture. He claimed the right, 
moreover, to judge the man and his works from the standpoint 
of Christianity. “It is,” he said, “not presumption, nor uncharita- 
bleness, nor subjective capriciousness, nor Pharisaical self- 
complacence to gauge Goethe’s greatness by the measure of 
Christian culture. Naturally no one will insist that he should 
furnish in himself the highest and most beautiful embodiment 
of the Christian ideal. But if he does not fulfil even its com- 
monest and simplest requirements, if his entire habit of thought 
is in direct conflict, either open or covert, with our faith, then 
we must decline to have him forced upon us as the ideal man, 
or as the fountain head of all culture; it must suffice that, 
without such hero-worship and in peace with God and man, we 
select from his works that which we can use without danger 
to the soul. But we must utterly reject that entire habit of 
thought of his as we reject the doctrines of a Hegel or a 
David Strauss. To imperil the highest and eternal interests of 
mankind for the sake of a bit of poetry, more or less, would 
be a crime against truth, as much as against charity.” 

Baumgartner’s book richly made good his own declared pur- 
pose. It was greeted with howls of rage from the ranks of 
Goethe-worshipers, rage all the more sincere because of the 
exasperatingly scientific character of the work and its impreg- 
nability to effective critical assault. Handling his material 
with the effortless ease of a master, equipped with a thorough 
knowledge of literary values, gifted with a schalkhaftes humor 
and a splendidly sweeping style, Baumgartner with this book 
will one day, when the present tide of insane Goethe-worship 
has come to its inevitable ebb, take a high place in German 
literature, and one of the very highest places among those who 
have written on Germany’s greatest poet. It is a pity that intol- 
erance and prejudice, which in Germany are lamentably rife, 
even in the ranks of those who most pride themselves upon 
being gebildete Leute, and especially in so-called “scientific” cir- 
cles, prevent this book from receiving a circulation befitting 


*Goethe, Sein Leben und Seine Werken. Von Alexander Baumgartner, 
S.J. Dritte neubearbeitete Auflage, besorgt von Alois Stockmann, S.J. 
I Bard, 1749 vis 1790. II Band, 1790 vis 1882. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


$7.25. 
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its merits at this time, for it is a production in which German 
scholarship should find and take great pride. 

Upon Goethe’s unrivalled powers of literary expression Baum- 
gartner lavishes enthusiastic praise. He calls him “as poet and 
writer the most brilliant phenomenon in recent literature.” 
Time and again he marvels at the perfection of form given 
by the artist to his material, worthy or unworthy—and far too 
often the latter—as that material might be. “He gave our new 
national literature. its final classic perfection. . . . His 
writings furnish not only the perfect model of form in all kinds 
of poetry, but also the richest and most varied types of prose, 
the German language in all its greatest fullness, purity and 
beauty. This perfection of form was not the result merely 
of his brilliant natural qualities, but rather the product of real 
artistic effort.” To the end of his life he was ever seeking yet 
higher degrees of perfection, and “the last-written passages 
of ‘Faust’ are full of glorious verses.” There is nothing grudg- 
ing in this. Baumgartner’s praise in this respect should sat- 
isfy the most exacting of his angry critics. But he committed 
what one devotee called the “crime” of exposing with relent- 
less logic and power the great weakness in most of Goethe’s 
works. I quote from the concluding chapter some striking 
passages which sum up the main features of this weakness: 


“Were beauty of form the apex of art and life, Goethe, 
despite his many incompleted plans, should indeed be regarded as 
an ideal of German culture. But art and life demand more 
than this; they require that the soul within the form shall 
be truth and goodnesss. There is the weak point in Goethe’s 
poetry and literary activities. The brilliantly gifted poet’s ruling 
principle is not inspiration coming from Heaven and striving 
towards Heaven, not the Christian ideal, but rather the mighty 
Eros of heathen antiquity, a pleasure-seeking lust of life that 
heeds neither eternity nor God, sensual love, both in its full 
witchery of spring and youthful! charm, and in the destroying 
storm and the desolate wreck that it leaves behind it in the 
hearts of men. Goethe’s lyrical poetry, except an_ insignifi- 
cant portion, is in its basic undertones nothing but one love song, 
which in all harmonies, melodies and keys rings the changes; the 
bitter and the sweet of love. The romances in even 
greater degree are subject to the same criticism: Love-sickness, 
pleasure of love, pain of love—as Friedrich Vischer expressed it 
a ‘Weiber-mdanner-atmosphare’—sweep, sultry and oppressive, 
through them all.” This may stand as the sum of many exhaus- 
tive and detailed criticisms throughout the two volumes, partic- 
ularly those of “Werther,” “Wilhelm Meister,” “Wahlverwand- 
schaften,” “Egmont,” “Stella,” “Clavigo,” and, worst of all, 
“Faust.” Particular attention should be given to Baumgartner’s 
masterly analysis of the last named work. 

Naturally this kind of thing is not pleasing to those who blind- 
ly worship the “Olympian” demi-god of Weimar. But there is 
worse to come and it comes in Baumgartner’s portrait of the 
man himself. It is impossible to give in summary form even the 
main features of the man as Baumgartner draws him, but the 
keynote, if one may so put it, is the same as that of his poetry. 
Goethe was, above all things, a sensualist and a colossal egoist. 
For sixty years he played fast and loose with the hearts of 
women. All his life he shunned all contact with physical pain, 
suffering and, above all, death. “I was not born to be a tragic 
poet,” he said, “for my nature is conciliatory.” On this Professor 
Seeley remarks: “How can a man write a tragedy who will not 
allow his mind to dwell on sorrow?” It was actually said 
of him by an American writer, quoted, but not named 
by Baumgartner, that “although he was a genius in the 
highest sense of the word, he had not the genius of manhood, 
not to be a slave to passion, but to understand a man’s duty 
and unshakenly to fulfil it.” This did not Goethe. How any 
Goethe-worshiper can read the chapters in Baumgartner under 





the heading Deutschland’s Notjahre and still remain true to his 
“demi-god,” is inconceivable—yet many have done so and merely 
abuse Baumgartner the more! Merkwiirdig! 

If in the future, as may well be hoped it will be, another edi- 
tion is required, it might be no bad plan to devote a chapter 
to the absurd excesses of Goethe-worship of the present day, 
and collect for the edification and amusement of posterity some 
of the more notable examples of the lengths to which a notori- 
ously level-headed people may be driven by irreligious bigotry 
and intellectual intolerance. Meantime we may ask how long 
are we to wait for an English translation of this indispensable 
work? Tuomas F. Woop.ock. 


REVIEWS 


A Century of Parody and Imitation. Edited by WALTER 
Jerrotp and R. M. Leonarp. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 

This anthology of parodies many will think of doubtful 
value. A parody is, of course, quite lost unless its prototype 
is familiar to the reader, and imitations of well known 
poems are so easily written by witty rhymsters that to 
merit preservation in an anthology, a parody should be very 
apt and clever indeed. Too great a proportion of those in 
this volume are commonplace and tiresome. Excluding 
living authors, the compilers begin with James and Horace 
Smith who wrote in 1812 the famous “Rejected Addresses,” 
and end with Andrew Lang and Walter William Skeat, who 
died only a year or two ago. But it is not hard to find in 
to-day’s evening paper or at the end of a current magazine 
parodies quite as good as many in this collection. The two 
Smiths, Charles Calverly, Lewis Carroll, Arthur Hilton and 
W. M. Thackeray, it is interesting to observe, turned out 
better parodies than those composed by poets like Shelley, 
Byron and Lamb. 

“I saw them go: one horse was blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet.” 


Did James Smith write that, or William Wordsworth? 
“Boats were curtseying, rising, bowing, 
(Boats in that climate are so polite) 
And sands were a ribbon of green endowing, 
And O, the sundazzle on bark and bight.” 


“The farmer’s daughter hath ripe, red lips, 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Over tables and chairs with apparent ease.” 


Are those lines Calverley’s or Jean Ingelow’s? And who 
composed “The Heathen Pass-ee,” Bret Harte or Arthur 
Hilton, with such lines as: 
“In the crown of his cap 
Were the Furies and Fates, 
And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States, 
And we found*in his palms, which were hollow, 
What are frequent in palms—that is dates.” 


Some of the parodies in this collection are now far better 
known than the original verses they imitate. For instance 
Lewis Carroll’s delicious: 

“*You are old, Father William,’ the young man said, 
‘And your hair has become very white; 

And yet you incessantly stand on your head— 
Do you think, at your age, it is right?’” 


is a famous parody on some highly moral verses of Southey’s 
that probably few of the present generation remember. We 
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suggest in conclusion that the compilers of this anthology 
try again. Make the book half its present size and include 
selections from living authors, barring out ruthlessly, how- 
ever, every parody on the “Rubaiyat” and the “Blessed 
Damosel,” of which the public has long been suffering a 
surfeit. W. D. 





Plays. By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNsoN. Translated by EDWIN 
ByORKMAN. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The second series of the Norwegian author’s dramatic 
works demands much the same appraisal as that accorded by 
AMERICA to the first. They are closet rather than acting 
dramas, and while there is much in them that is sound, and 
occasionally a display of ability approaching genius, the 
author’s gradual loss of Christian faith left him bankrupt of 
the principles that would give vitality and permanence to 
any message directive of humanity. “Love and Geography” 
is a Jong but not uninteresting dialogue enforcing in a hun- 
dred pages that a husband must not be distracted by a hobby 
from his duties to his wife; “Beyond Human Right” would 
demonstrate that the extremes of capitalistic arrogance will 
be humbled by syndicalistic dynamite, and ‘“Laboremus” is 
a rather wild effort to out-Ibsenize Ibsen in an unconvincing 
story of a musical adventuress who prevents two men, while 
under her spell, from attaining the due fruits of their talents. 
One feels, rather sadly, that the earnest and laudable am- 


bitions of a man of considerable powers are largely lost in | 


the loss of his grasp on eternal truth, and that his glorifica- 
tion in the translator’s preface is not justified by his achieve- 
ment as presented in the volume. M.'K. 





Woman in Science. With an Introductory Chapter on 
Woman’s Long Struggle for Things of the Mind. By H. J. 
Mozans, A.M., Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
$2.50. 

Many works have been written upon what woman has 
accomplished in art, literature and statecraft. Only a few 
monographs and occasional magazine articles have dealt with 
the question of woman in science. The author therefore has 
limited his book to this one field. With painstaking research 
he has gathered together all available information upon his 
subject, and has produced a work which can best be described 
as encyclopedic in character. 

Mr. Mozans is an ardent defender of woman’s ability in 
every field af learning. He ransacks all antiquity, the Middle 
Ages, and modern times for illustrations of what has been 
accomplished by women in every department of science, in 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, the natural 
sciences, medicine, surgery and archaeology. He speaks of 
them as inventors, as inspirers and collaborators. It would 
be difficult to produce a more comprehensive work, nor 
can any one question his desire to be entirely fair in his 
statements. His zeal for the cause he champions, and his 
admiration of learning and influence on the part of woman- 
kind blind him somewhat to the condition of the Greek 
hetaerae, who,.as he admits, would rank among the class of 
fallen women in our day. That the Greek point of view was 
different from our own merely indicates the abomination of 
paganism, to which modern irreligion would revert. The 
treatment accorded by the Greeks to their own wives and 
daughters is only another illustration of what, except for the 
Catholic Church, the fate of woman would be to-day. 

Much of his argument is .taken from the Middle Ages, 
which he does not attempt to repfesent as dark, but as far 
more advanced in the treatment of women than the ages 
which followed. To Luther, Henry VIII and Elizabeth he 
ascribes in particular the destruction of woman’s opportunity 
for education. Of the convents he speaks only in terms of 





the highest praise. It was here that woman enjoyed the most 
perfect and normal development of all her faculties. Not 
only the nuns, but those likewise who were privileged to be 
under their wise tutelage, partook of these advantages. The 
Reformation ruthlessly swept away all that the Church had 
lovingly and laboriously accomplished for woman. “And 
so it was,” he writes, “that in a few short years the great 
work of centuries was undone and women were left little 
better educational facilities than when the Anglo-Saxon nuns 
began their noble work in a land that was enveloped in ‘one 
dark night of unillumined barbarism.’ ” 

The author’s main object is to plead for equality of edu- 
cational opportunities. The fact that women have been able 
to achieve high excellence in almost every department of 
art and learning would not, of course, argue that precisely 
the same education, in every respect, should be given to all 
men and all women. The great educational problem of the 
day is precisely to determine what education will produce 
the most normal development for the average man and 
woman, and will best prepare them for their duties in life. 

“For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse.” . 

Commentarius in §. Pauli Apostoli Epistolas. Epistole ad 
Thessalonicenses, ad Timotheum, ad Titum et ad Philemonem. 
Auctore JosEPHO KNABENBAUER, S.J. Neo-Eboraci: Benziger 
Fratres. 

Fr. Knabenbauer has left behind him a monument of zeal, 
piety and learning in his works on Scripture. This post- 
humous book’ on some epistles of St. Paul bears out the 
author’s reputation for progressive scholarship combined with 
orthodoxy. His examination of the text is thorough and 
satisfying. His references are judicious and yet copious 
enough to suit the most critical. The book deserves a de- 
cidedly better appearance. No attempt has been made to 


j. &. 


make the page attractive or easy on the eyes. It is un- 
broken except when parallel passages are given. This de- 
tracts from its value as a text-book. ae. ae 





Lebensspiegel. Ein Familienbuch fiir Eheleute und solche 
die es werden. Von A. HEINEN. M. Gladbach: Volksvereins- 
Verlag. M. 1.60. 

Mehr Ernst! Eine Anleitung zur Gewissenserforschung. 
Von Mgr. v. MAtHies. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. $0.50. 

The first of these volumes is an old-fashioned book of 
counsels on marriage and on the education of children. The 
principles permeating its 540 pages are so thoroughly Chris- 
tian that modern American Catholics who are contemplating 
matrimony could read no better book. The author is gifted 
with rare insight. He thoroughly understands the human 
heart and the conditions of our times. His style is direct, 
popular and convincing and his illustrations are very striking. 

The title of the second volume, “More Seriousness!” was 
evidently suggested by Bishop Keppler’s excellent and popu- 
lar book, “More Joy!” The author, known also as Ansgar 
Albing, raises an indignant protest against the insincerity 
of our days and urges his readers to examine their consciences 
in this matter. Our want of sincerity in conduct, our vanity, 
pride, mock humility and flattery, our addiction to hollow 
phrases about “progress,” “independence of thought,” etc., 
are roundly castigated. An appendix gives a hundred texts 
from Scripture on sincerity and truthfulness. A. A. M. 





By Canon pe Smet, S.T.L. 
Louis: B. Herder. 


Betrothment and Marriage. 
Translated by Rev. W. Dose. St. 
$2.25 net. 

This English version of Canon de Smet’s second volume on 
“Betrothment and Marriage” will receive a ready and hearty 
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welcome. The book is most satisfactory. It deals in an 
illuminating way with impediments to matrimony, the duties 
of parish priests and confessors in regard to the Sacrament, 
dispensations and invalid marriages. There are several valu- 
able supplements. Therein are found a clear exposition of 
the “Ne Temere” and synopses of the several civil codes per- 
taining to marriage. The British, Canadian, American and 
German code are given clearly and succinctly. The book 
will prove valuable not only to priests, but to lawyers also. 


= i, Ss 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Field Afar, of Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y., has offered 
a prize of $25 in gold to the student of either sex who writes 
the clearest and most comprehensive paper on the subject: 
“The Time Is Now Ripe for the Catholic Medical Missioner 
in the Far East.” Manuscripts must be submitted before 
July 1, 1914, and the Maryknoll “Physician” will give the 
competitors any further information they may require. 


Many of our readers will doubtless be interested in three 
German novels we have lately received. F. Pustet has made 
handsome books out of “Die Furstin von Gansar” ($1.25), a 
translation of Father Andrew Klarmann’s “Maria Magda- 
lena;” “Das Licht des Hauses,” the German edition of a 
social novel by Jean Nesmy; and “Waldbauern,” a rather 
depressing story by Anton Schott. 

Mr. Robert Dunn, the author of “The Youngest World” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.40), is described by his press-agent 
as a writer who “never forgets that man is a little lower 
than the angels, as well as a little higher than the beasts.” 
But the reviewer did not have to advance far into this “good, 
big, significant novel,” before he found men and women 
whom there is absolutely no danger of mistaking for angels, 
but whose likeness to beasts is often very striking. There 
is no excuse for the publication of such books as this. 

The “Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas (Benziger, 
$2.00) which the Fathers of the English Dominican Province 
are translating is advancing steadily to completion. The Jast 
volume to reach us is the Second Number of Part III (QQ. 
XXVII-LIX) containing the treatise on Christology. The 
Angelical’s profound disquisitions on Our Lord’s Birth, Life, 
Doctrine, Miracles, Passion, Death, Resurrection and Ascension 
are thus made accessible to the English reader. 

“Nordische Wanderfahrt” ($1.00), and “Zauber des Stidens” 
(60 cents), are two interesting books of travel sketches by 
J. Mayhofer, that F. Pustet publishes. In the first the author 
gives his reminiscences of his travels through Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway, dwelling especially on what is of in- 
terest to Catholics. In the last chapter there is a good ac- 
count of the eminent convert Johann Jorgensen. The other 
volume carries the reader from Genoa and Naples through 
Athens to Constantinople and the Levant. The illustrations, 
though chosen somewhat at random, are good. 


Murray recently published in England Anne Pollen’s biography 
of Mother Mabel Digby, Superior General of the Society of 
the Sacred Heart; Longmans, Greene & Co. announce “The 
Sequel of Catholic Emancipation,” a book by Mgr. Bernard Ward 
which carries the story of the Catholic Revival down to 1850; 
“Maxims from the Writings of Monsignor Benson” is the 
latest of Benziger’s “Angelus Series”; a translation of Ozanam’s 
“Franciscan Poets” has been recently brought out by Nutt, a 
London publisher, and John Murphy, of Baltimore, has ready a 





new ten-cent edition of Cardinal Gibbons’ “Faith of Our Fathers,” 
the famous “convert-maker.” 

“Counsels of Perfection for Christian Mothers” (Herder. 
$1.00) consists of twenty-eight talks that the author, Ver) 
Reverend P. Lejeune, Canon of Rheims Cathedral, doubtless 
gave originally to the married women of his flock. “The End,” 
“The Means” and “The Means Par Excellence” are the three 
general headings under which is arranged the Canon’s good 
advice to the mothers of France. Some American mothers may 
consider the book’s doctrines too lofty to be practical. How- 
ever, it will do them good to learn by reading these discourses 
how to lift up their eyes to the mountains. The chapters on 
the Eucharistic education of children are particularly good. 
The work has been well translated by Francis A. Ryan. 

The publishers of Kathleen Norris's latest book, “The 
Treasure” (Macmillan, $1.00), are entertaining the hope that 
the story will be as great a success as was that author’s “Mother.” 
Hardly. “The Treasure’s” theme is the servant problem. Into 
the home of the snobbish Mrs. Salisbury and her serene daughter, 
“Sandy,” comes Justine, a graduate of the American School of 
Domestic Science. She brings with her efficiency and economy, 
but some rules too for Mrs. Salisbury to observe. The servant 
of to-day is shown to be demanding as much time of her own 
as women have who follow other callings and the author dis- 
cusses the “moral and social questions that lie behind the simple 
preference of American girls to work for men rather than for 
women.” Though household work is women’s sphere, why, 
asks Mrs. Norris, have they “made it a sphere insufferable to 
This story hazards an explanation. 





other women?” 


If the reader of Maude Leeson’s novel “The Marriage of 
Cecilia” (Putnam, $1.35) is ready to believe that a _ blind 
man can woo unawares his own wife whom he thinks, by the 
bye, to be somebody else’s—a vicious procedure—the rest 
of the story will offer no difficulty. The conversations are 
natural and amusing and Cecilia’s character and home are 
well described. Putnam also publishes “The Rocks of Val- 
pre” ($1.35), a novel by Ethel M. Dell, which has for a 
heroine “Chris,” a very unsophisticated English girl who 
loves the hero, a French officer named Bertrand, though she 
has a husband at home. As Bertrand is dying, on page 494, 
he explains that he does not “want a priest” as all his “sins 
are known and pardoned.” Besides, Chris is on hand to bid 
him farewell, which must have been a great conifort. How 
few modern novels there are with faithful wives and hus- 
bands as their leading characters! 





Our readers will be interested in the latest batch of Catho- 
lic Truth Society pamphlets we have received. In the field 
of polemics are Mr. James Britten’s exposure of “An Escaped 
Monk” named Jefferys, whose “revelations,” though first 
made to the horrified Protestant public of sixty-five years 
ago, are again being circulated in England; Canon Moyes’ 
convincing “Talk on Continuity”; an anonymous writer's 
“Plain Argument from Holy Scripture for Being a Catholic,” 
and G. Elliot Anstruther’s answer to the question “What Is 
Orangeism?” wherein he shows that that organization is “an 
anti-Catholic, persecuting power, whose first and last aim is 
resistance of Catholic rights and warfare against Catholic 
opinions.” Among the other pamphlets is Dom Anselm 
Parker's excellent account of “The Monastic Life in the 
Church”; Sir Henry Bellingham’s “Reminiscences of an 
Irish Convert,” being the story of his own journey from 
Canterbury to Rome; Mr. Hilliard Atteridge’s valuable “Mis- 
sions of India” as companion for his “Missions of China,” 
both of which should be given those who hear only of the 
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Protestant missions in the Orient; and “A Book of 
Sequences,” containing the text and excellent translations of 
the Church’s five great sequences. 


“Little Talks to Children Preparing for Holy Communion” 
(Herder, 15 cents), is a booklet admirably suited to its pur- 
pose. The anonymous author has put into his nine familiar 
discourses just what a seven-year-old first communicant needs 
to know about God, the Incarnation, the Blessed Sacrament 
and Confession, the latter talk being particularly good. His 
style and examples will appeal to children———Father W. 
W. Whalen has made a book out of twenty short sermons 
which he calls “Twilight Talks to Tired Hearts.” The Mis- 
sion Press, of Techny, IIl., should have produced a more 
attractive looking volume for the price (60 cents) that is 
charged for this————-The Rev. Philip Coghlan’s “Gemma 
Galgani,” a Tuscan mystic, who died only a few years ago, 
keeps winning new clients for her. R. & T. Washbourne 
now have out an edition of the book (40 cents). 

“Was Luther a Composer?” asks Dr. W. H. Grattan Flood 
in the Ave Maria. It would seem he was not. “I have carefully 
examined the evidence for the thirty-eight hymns attributed to 
Luther,” says Dr. Flood, “and I have no hesitation in giving 
it as my conviction that, out of that number, fewer than half a 
dozen can be claimed as his with any degree of probability. In 
reality, only thirty-seven hymns are now claimed for him by his 
recent Protestant editors, but Canon Julian gives thirty-eight. 
Of these thirty-eight, eleven are translations from the Latin; 
four are merely revisions of pre-Reformation hymns; seven are 
Psalm versions, and six are paraphrases of Scripture. The re- 
maining eight are said to be Luther’s own, but probably he 
wrote only two of them;” and of these two “Jesaiah Dem 
Propheten das geschah” is merely a paraphrase of Isaiah and 
its music is borrowed, while his famous “Ein feste Burg” is 
now proved to be an adaptation of a German folk melody 
wedded to Luther’s versions of Psalm xlvi. Poor old Luther! 
By the time these ruthless scholars have done with him, the 
heresiarch will not have a single virtue or talent left. 





We are glad to recommend the following pamphlets re- 
cently brought out by Catholic publishers. The Pittsburg 
Catholic Truth Society offers a new booklet by Dr. Thomas 
F. Coakley, called “The Difference Between Catholic and 
Protestant Churches,’—an unfortunate title, for there is, of 
course, but one Catholic Church. The author places against 
the main tenets of Protestantism, the Church's teaching on 
each point and refers his readers to the Scripture proof 
for our position. An excellent polemical work. The same 
society is also publishing a second edition of Dr. Coakley’s 
admirable “Christian Science and the Catholic Church.” 
Acting on the principle that the best refutation of Christian 
Science is Christian Science itself, the author arranges in 
parallel columns Mrs. Eddy’s teaching and that of The 
Church. Kenedy has out a translation of Father Hamon’s 
“Why Are You Not a Sodalist?” a little book containing 
satisfactory answers to the reasons for not joining a sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary. Pustet is selling the fourth 
revised edition of Dr. Huber’s “Relation of the Catholic 
Church to Education, Arts and Sciences,” a well made col- 
lection of names and achievements which should bring to 
confusion those who accuse the Church of “obscurantism.” 
Benziger publishes “The Vigil Hour,” a valuable little 
manual of indulgenced prayers Father S. A. Ryan, S.J. has 
prepared for those who have the “Holy Hour” to conduct. 
The foregoing pamphlets are five cents each. 


A number of little devotional works have recently come to 





the reviewer's desk. “Jesus Amabilis’ (Benziger, 75 cents) is 
“a book for daily prayer” which Francesca Glazier has pre- 
pared. Taking from Holy Writ, from ascetical writers and 
from her own “light book” thoughts that well bring out the 
many-sided attractiveness of Our Saviour, the compiler has 
thus prepared a connected series of short readings for every 
day in the year——The Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament, East 
76th Street, New York, have translated into English “The Real 
Presence” (50 cents) a little volume of extracts from the writ- 
ings of the Venerable Father Eymard. Expressions like “subjects 
of adoration” and “the notice on Pére Eymard” do not convey 
the meaning of the French, and the printer might have been in- 
duced to turn out a better job. The book glows with the 
author’s love for the Blessed Sacrament. The Reverend 
F. J. Remler, C.M., in a little book called “Supernatural 
Merit Your Treasure in Heaven” (Herder, 15 cents) 
has packed into some one hundred pages the Church’s teaching 
on the nature of merit, and shows the reader countless ways of 
increasing his glory in Heaven. It is a good book for Lenten 
reading, and its low price makes it suitable for the vestibule 
book-rack. Father Henry C. Schuyler’s excellent “Virtues of 
Christ” series are being turned into French by F. J. Bonnassieux 
P. Lethielleux has out “Le Courage du Christ,’ “La Charité 
du Christ” and “Le Obéissance du Christ,” and “L’Amitie du 
Christ” is in preparation. Peter Reilly, of Philadelphia, is the 
American agent. “Pictorial Instruction for Catholic Children” 
(Kenedy, 50 cents) is another of the numerous books that have 
been written to prepare our little ones for an early First Com- 
munion. The text and pictures of the slender volume are good, 
but the binding is shabby. Though printed in Tours, the 
book is not worth fifty cents. 











BOOKS RECEIVED 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Allen’s Defence of English Catholics. 1584. Vol. I. $0.30; Major 
Orders. By Louis Bacuez, 5.5, $1.50; Daily Reflections for Christians. 
By the Very Rev. Father Charles Cox, O.M.I. Vol. I, January to June; 
Vol II, July to December. $3.25; Mariology: A Dogmatic Treatise on 
the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother of God. With an Appendix on the 
Worship of the Saints, Relics and Images. By the Rev. Joseph Pohle, 
Ph.D., D.D, Translated by Arthur Preuss. $1.00; Betrothment and 
Marriage: AC anonical and Theological Treatise. With Notices on His- 
tory and Civil Law. By Canon De Smet, S.T.L. Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged by the Author. Vol. II. Translated from the French Edition 
of 1912 by the Rev. W. Dobell. $2.25. 

Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Men and Matters. By Wilfrid Ward. $3.50; In Our Lady’s Praise. 
An Anthology. Compiled by E. Hermitage Day, D.D. With a Foreword 
by the Viscount Halifax. $0.75, 

Benziger Brothers, New York: 
Minor Works of St. Teresa. Translated from the Spanish by the Benedic- 
tines of Stanbrook. $1.95. 

The University Society, New York: 
Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshelf, In Ten Volumes: Vol, I, Fun and Thought 
for Little Folk; Vol. II, Children’s Book of Work and Play; Vol. III, 
Famous Tales and Laughter Stories; Vol. IV, Book of Nature and Out- 
door Life (Part 1): Vol. V, Book of Nature and Outdoor Life (Part 2); 
Vol. VI, Book of Wonders and Curious Things; Vol. VII, Historic Tales 
and Golden Deeds (Part 1); Vol. VIII, Historic Tales and Golden Deeds 
(Part 2); Vol. IX, Bible Stories and Character-Building; Vol. X, Little 
Journeys into Bookland. 

Yale University Press, New Haven: 
The Power of Ideals in American History. By Ephraim Douglass Adams, 
Ph.D. $1.15; Popular Government: Its Essence, Its Permanence, and 
Its Perils. By William Howard Taft. $1.15. 

Harper & Brothers, New York : 
Religion and Life. By Elwood Worcester. $1.25. 

Henry Holt & Co., New York: 
Studies in Stagecraft. By Clayton Hamilton. $1.50. 

G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York : 
The Marriage of Cecilia. By Maude Leeson. $1.35. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 
The Youngest World. By Robert Dunn. $1.40. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., New York: 


Zoology. By FE. Brucker. Illustrated. $0.50; Chemistry. By George 
Darzens. Illustrated. $0.50; The Carpenter and the Rich Man. By 


Bouck White. $1.25. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
Faith. By Monseigneur De Gibergues. From the French of the Third 
Thousand, $0.75. 
Mitchell Kennerley, New York : 
John Ward, M.D. By Charles Vale. $1.25. 
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EDUCATION 
A National University 


Some weeks ago there appeared in this column a review 
of the proposal to establish in Washington a National University 
of the United States. Congressman Fess, of Ohio, had just then 
introduced a bill asking for an initial appropriation of $500,000 
to inaugurate the work. “This, the richest nation in the world,” 
said Mr. Fess, in placing the bill on the House calendar, “can 
well afford to support the university out of the Federal 
Treasury.” In our reference to the project, which we described 
as a national peril, there was no denial of the country’s ability 
to meet the enormous expense a national university would en- 
tail; but it was contended that the proposed establishment was 
but a step in the direction of a Government monopoly of edu- 
cation, that it was a dangerous innovation threatening the 
wholesome freedom in school work which has hitherto been 
fostered in the country, and finally that it was beyond the con- 
stitutional privileges properly claimed by the Federal authorities. 
Ve appealed to Catholics especially to unite to oppose legisla- 
tion ultimately favoring a national university. That appeal 
we based upon the experience that has been ours in every coun- 
try in which Governmental control of higher education has 
come to be the accepted policy. From the very nature of things 
an institution fostered by the Government can not fail to ac- 
quire a dominant influence in matters educational; with the 
public purse to draw from, such a school speedily would make 
existence difficult if mot practically impossible for private 
schools, and with the example of France and other nations to 
reason from, it will be easy for a Catholic to deduce what this 
portends to those of his own faith, From Darwinism to 
eugenics, false science, false philosophy, false history and fads 
innumerable—the story has often been sketched. 

Our article of eight weeks ago has attracted some attention. 
There has been a fairly general approval of what was contended 
for, but some, of prominence in the Catholic body, are as yet 
unconvinced of the prudence of an open and united opposition 
to the national university program. These argue that the reasons 
alleged in America’s review of the proposal may not have con- 
vincing strength with the non-Catholic body, in which contin- 
gency no efforts made by us would avail to stay the purpose of 
those pushing the new legislation. 

The present writer is not prepared to admit the point under- 
lying this contention. That the non-Catholic body in this coun- 
try will be slow to perceive the injustice the national university 
plan will necessarily create in regard to Catholic educational 
life is not to be easily conceded. There is, happily, a spirit of 
fair play among us. Besides, whilst appealing especially to 
Catholics in our former article, there was no intention on our 
part to hold that they alone would be the sufferers were the new 
policy to be made effective. 

The whole scheme of a national university is foreign to the 
traditional school system of the country, and its acceptance 
would involve serious detriment to principles favored among us 
from the beginning and wisely insisted upon by the leaders 
who drafted the fundamental law in our States. Freedom of 
teaching and freedom in schools is a basic element of our edu- 
cational policy; and the State, while it may aid the development 
of the means that are to make enlightenment easy for all, is 
never supposed to encroach unduly upon the freedom which 
individuals and private organizations claim in their efforts to 
this same end. 

The well-edited New York Times, in an editorial on “A Gov- 
ernment University,” in its issue of February 19, admits that 
there is serious objection to Governmental control of higher 
schools. Speaking of State universities, it says: “In the earlier 











Stages of these there is a most unfortunate tendency toward 
subjection to political influence, though we think it has 
been shown that in the long run the men of ability and character 
in the universities are capable of overcoming this and of ex- 
erting on the Government a really valuable pressure toward 
enlightenment.” It adds, however: “It is a costly process both 
in money and time, and sometimes, in moral and intellectual 
energy as well. We incline to think that it would be worse 
at the national capital than in the capitals of the States, for 
responsibility could be fixed with greater difficulty.” The in- 
dividual States, be it remembered, have some shadow of 
reason in their constitutions to authorize the establishment of 
schools of higher studies as a detail of their educational sys- 
tem, but no such legitimatization of the projected national uni- 
versity is contained in the basic law of our federal constitution. 

Besides, no serious need of such an institution confronts us. 
The objects of a national university, as outlined in the bill in- 
troduced by Representative Fess, are these: “to advance science 
and the fine arts, to train men and women for posts of re- 
sponsibility in public and private service, to cooperate with the 
Government’s scientific bureaus, and to work in conjunction 
with public and private institutions of learning of the country.” 
There are already in the land many universities that are truly 
national and of a high order of efficiency in the field these 
words describe. The general excellence of these is universally 
admitted; they may, too, as a writer in The Educational Re- 
view affirms, be not unfairly described as “free” universities, 
if one regards the relative freedom of institutions endowed by 
general munificence and those supported by taxes and subject 
to Governmental control. What call, then, is there for a uni- 
versity which shall draw millions from the purse of the National 
Government ? 

But back of this entire question, as said in the Times article 
already referred to, lies another element that well illustrates the 
unreasonableness and folly of the entire project: “we have already 
too many universities and too many students attending them.” 
The vitally important duty, resting to-day upon those among 
us who are interested in educational development, is that of 
raising the standard of university life and action and concen- 
trating the benefit of higher education upon the students who 
can make an adequate use of them for themselves and for the 
community. This is a phase of the subject which Professor 
J. W. Burgess specially develops in an article in the Educational 
Review, in which he vigorously opposes the national university 
project. His statement is so terse and comprehensive that it 
merits citing. “We are not suffering,” he says, “from lack of 
quantity, but more from lack of quality, in university professors 
or university students. The whole world is sufficiently stocked 
with thera, if not overstocked with them, such as they are. 
[t now takes a very large part of the time and energy of those 
who are capable and valuable to correct the errors and the 
injuries committed and inflicted by those who are not. We ought 
not to multiply them if it did not cost us a cent. We ought 
not to create any more opportunities for attracting the nat- 
ural hewers of wood and drawers of water into lines for which 
they are utterly without genius or aptitude, and at least one- 
half the students now attending our universities are of this class. 
Nor can it be said that we need a Government university to 
provide, at the cost of the taxpayers, the already overburdened 
taxpayers, opportunities for those who, on account of lack of 
means cannot attend the already existing universities, since all 
these universities now offer more free tuition by way of scholar- 
ships and also additional stipends in the way of fellowships 
than can be taken up by properly qualified applicants. There 
is no man of talent, however poor in this world’s goods, who 
may not now secure university education in our best universi- 


ties.” 
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To this view we heartily accede; the education, after all, 
upon which we must depend for the intelligence that is to uphold 
and perpetuate this republic, supposes other elements thant the 
show and expense a great national university would stand for. 


M. J. O'C. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Land Banks 


One may be surprised at the treating of this subject under 
Sociology, the more so as its discussion was promised last week 
in an article on Economics. The fact is, however, that the whole 
agricultural question to-day belongs as much to Sociology as 
to Economics. It lies at the foundation of modern society 
and upon its solution depends that society’s fate. 

We saw last week that debt is the farmer’s greatest enemy. 
Theoretically no one should find it easier to keep out of 
debt than he. He lives on the produce of his land, he has no 
rent to pay; and yet when it comes to facts, there is no class 
so steeped in debt as his. There may be many reasons for 
this, but all can, we think, be reduced to these: the ease with 
which he can get credit and the temptation to buy. This may 
be an external temptation coming from the pushing and elo- 
quent salesman, or it may be internal, the ambition to work 
more land, to have more stock, or better blood; or the domestic 
ambition, especially of children for nice clothes, modern furni- 
ture, visits to town, and so on. As we said, the farmer is not 
necessarily a financier. Hope whispers its flattering tale of the 
ease of paying off loans. He gets credit through the commercial 
traveller, or he goes to the nearest bank for a loan. He is 
received with smiles, for his farm is good security; he borrows 
on mortgage and feels himself an important person. Soon he 
is undeceived. The smiles disappear and instead letters begin to 
appear: “We beg leave to call your attention to your note for so 
much, with interest still unpaid, and to inform you with great 
regret that, unless settlement be made, we shall be compelled to 
have recourse to legal proceedings.” He has his burden on his 
back, which will weigh him down for the rest of his life. 

Here we see that the farmer’s trouble arises from the fact 
that he has no counsellor. The commercial traveller wants to 
make a sale. If the farmer can be pursuaded to buy it is his 
own affair if he buys needlessly. The village store is overstocked, 
thanks to the cordial manners and seductive speech of other com- 
mercial travellers, and the store keeper has but one thought—to 
make sales so as to keep out of bankruptcy. The banker, or still 
worse, the Investment and Loan Company cares only about show- 
ing a good balance sheet. And we may remark that all these may 
in good faith be possessed of the perverted idea that by swell- 
ing their business they are making good times, contributing to 
general prosperity, and so on. None has a word of counsel, for 
the farmer to tell him to pause and examine whether he really 
needs to go into debt. Against such temptations the Land Bank 
has been devised. : 

The Land Bank has three essential features. First, it is cooper- 
ative, owned by the members of the farming community. Even 
though to set it going the general, state or county government 
makes an advance, this is made to that community in its repre- 
sentatives. Secondly, it is administered in their interests as 
farmers by the collective wisdom of the community; and we 
may observe that a dozen directors elected to administer it, 
though each individually might blunder in his own affairs, may 
collectively be very clear-sighted regarding the general good. 
Thirdly, it is administered in the interests of the borrowers. It 
lends them money for a specific purpose. The directors do not 
confine their investigation to the question: whether the borrower’s 
property is good for the amount, but go into this especially, 
whether the loan for the purpose stated will really benefit the 














borrower and his land, and so benefit the community and the 
country at large. Thus, they will refuse this one money to buy 
more land, foreseeing that should he do so he will become land- 
poor, and that consequently his land will be badly managed and 
the soil impoverished. But they will point out how he can im- 
prove what he already holds and make the advances to enable 
him to do so. On the other hand, if one has a well-managed 
herd of cattle, they will advance him money to introduce into 
it better blood. Or if another’s farm would be helped by drain- 
age or machinery, they will provide the means for both. Such 
loans being made, they will supervise their expenditure, and see 
that they are applied properly to the purpose for which they 
were granted. When a bad season comes, instead of following 
the methods of the merchant and banker and loan company, they 
will carry their debtors on to good times; for the selling up 
of the farmer is a calamity to his community. In good seasons, 
on the other hand, they will not compel him to sell off his crop 
as soon as the harvest is over, as has just been the case in the 
Canadian West, but will aid him to store it so as to sell it 
by degrees at a fair price. In a word, it will from the collective 
wisdom of the community, supply each individual with that 
discretion in money matters which makes farming profitable, 
while the lack of it makes the farmer’s life one of bitter toil 
without adequate recompense. 

Such land banks will work in close union with the State agri- 
cultural department. They will be the medium of bringing the 
scientific knowledge of that department home to the individual. 
They will welcome the travelling instructors of whom we spoke, 
and see that each farmer puts into execution the instruction 
given. It was these social functions of the land bank that made 
us object to the clause in the Currency Bill allowing advances 
to. farmers by banks affiliated to the federal banks. Whatever 
these do will be done on the old harmful commercial lines; and, 
therefore, we said it would be much better to provide for land 
banks. 

We sum up, then, by insisting again on the fact that the agri- 
cultural question is a national question . It touches us all, even 
though we live in great cities and have never seen a farm in 
working. The clerk, the factory hand, the mariner, the street- 
laborer, the professional man, all have a direct interest in seeing 
the deserted farms of the East reoccupied, the impoverished 
lands of the West reenriched. The land bank is the means of 
doing all this; and if our public men want examples of their 
efficiency, we will refer them to two countries where, perhaps, 
they would never dream of looking for them. They might go to 
Germany of their own accord; we would advise them to continue 
their journey eastward to Russia and India, but, chiefly, let them 


study Russia. H. W. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


“Billy” Sunday, the evangelist, must get an audience by 
hook or crook. Recently an attempt was made to force 
some Catholic working girls of Scranton to attend his meet- 
ings. Report has it that pressure was brought to bear on 
Catholic children for the same purpose. This is interesting 
from many points of view. 





Recently the King of Bavaria was asked to become patron of 
an asylum for animals. He answered: 
Sick animals we kill but sick men we help. Use your money 


for the sick, the needy and the helpless. These you can 
help, but sick cats, dogs and horses you cannot. I beg you 


to take my words to heart. 





The new Indian Appropriation Bill contains a clause which 
threatens to cripple Catholic schools. An effort to strike 
out the dangerous item was defeated by a strictly Democratic 
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vote. Had the Catholic congressmen, fifty-four in number, 
voted against the clause, it would have been eliminated by 
a vote of thirty-four. Many of them were not present at 
the time set for voting. Had a Methodist or Quaker school 
been in danger would these thirty-four Catholics have been 
absent? 





Appreciation of sacramental confession is spreading among 
Protestants. A Unitarian expresses his views as follows: 
There is an impressiveness which no one is proof against 
in the row of curtained booths which first greets the eyes of 
the visitor to a Catholic church. What revelations of human 
sorrow and sin those narrow walls could give were they to 
become vocal! What anguish of spirit has been soothed, 
what shame and repentance given the grace of forgiveness, 
what discouragement met with hope, what perplexity cleared 
in wise counsel, what wrongs righted, what temptations 
forestalled, what virtues inculcated, what bulwarks re- 
enforced against evil, what wholesome penances prescribed, 
what sacred confidences established, what saving directions 
vouchsafed, as laden souls were unburdened there! 


This is good, but the whole blessedness of the sacred 
tribunal is not yet understood. 


Jersey “uplifters” are gathering the fruit of their impudent 
intrusiveness into private homes. Last week they exhibited 
an offensive film of the home of a decent hard-working 
woman. The indignant woman broke up their meeting. 
This week they outraged the decency of the Morristown 
Italians in the same way. The Italians tore the films to pieces. 
The “uplifters” will find enough to reform in their own souls. 





The Italian radicals have met with stiff and effectual resistance 
in their attempt to force civil marriage upon all. Italy’s sense of 
decency is honored by protests against all such iniquitous 
measures. 

Protestantism is militant in the Philippine Islands. The 
Campbellites distribute Bibles to all who attend their moving 
picture shows, and a hospital automobile, which is also furnished 
with a film machine, carries medicine, heresy and entertainment 
into remote villages. The Methodists are reported to have a 
new dormitory nearly ready for the accommodation of Filipino 
girls, while the Y. M. C. A. is successfully interesting in its 
activities American officials. Vice-Governor Martin made his 
first appearance before a Manila audience at a Y. M. C. A. 
service which marked the opening session of the Evangelical 
Union's annual meeting, and it was announced that Governor- 
General Harrison would also take part in the convention. The 
Evangelical Union is made up of the Protestant missionaries 
who are working among the Catholic Filipinos. To Y. M. C. A. 
zeal it is also due apparently that Bishop Brent was recently 
elected President of the Philippine Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion. Be it understood, however, that in our island possessions 
there is no union of Church and State. 





Democracy bids fair to become a “mid-summer night’s mad- 
ness.” A constitutional amendment lately introduced into the 
New York Legislature advocates a single chamber composed of 
one member from each Congressional district. Impediments to 
progress are no doubt odious; but the “Upper House” is not 
such. It acts as a wise and wholesome restraint* on foolish 


legislation. 





After sixty years of existence The United States Express 
Company is to go out of business. The parcel post and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have forced its undoing. No 





one regrets this. An investigation of the express companies 
convinced the commissioners that the schedules in use up to 
July, 1912, were “the product of a cunning effort to impose on 
the general public by the exaction of exorbitant charges for 
those small packages which the mail cannot carry and the rail- 
road does not wish to carry.” 





Father Walsh, the Superior of the Seminary for Foreign 
Missions at Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y., reports that the insti- 
tution has received very gratifying support from the hierarchy 
and clergy. Cardinals Farley and Gibbons, the Providence Dio- 
cese, the Pittsburg Diocesan Mission Society, the late Father 
Younan, C.S.P., have established or contributed toward burses, 
and assistance has been received from many other sources. 
Missionary enterprise is one of the surest signs that Catholicity 
is flourishing in any country; and it is gratifying that we are 
beginning to make returns to the old world for the religious 
benefits we have received from it. The condition of the Philip- 
pines, where there is a lamentable paucity of priests, should alone 
be sufficient incentive to cultivate the missionary siprit, and 
support those who are developing it. 





The Montreal Star tells us that in Nova Scotia the parlia- 
mentary constituencies of Cape Breton South and Richmond 
are to be united, and to return two members to the Dominion 
House of Commons. Catholics form much the larger part 
of the population of the new division; and the Star assumes 
that, as the two members now sitting for Richmond are 
Catholics, one will retire, and that a pact will be entered 
into to secure the return of a Protestant in his place. It is 
wonderful how easy it is to provide for the protection of 
Protestant minorities, and how hard it is to do the same 
for Catholic. What the Star assumes as a matter of course 
is not unlikely to become a reality; for Catholics show them- 
selves as accommodating in such matters, as Protestants 
prove themselves the reverse. All through the Province of 
Quebec Catholics exercise such a kindly consideration, only 
to be repaid with ingratitude, to say the least. Here is an 
object-lesson for Manitoba Protestants; and even across the 
sea, Sir Edward Carson and his friends, who draw from 
Canada all sorts of arguments in favor of their schemes, 
might learn from it how vain is their fear of Catholic op- 
pression of Protestant minorities. 


In the passing of James E. Dougherty, the city of New 
York loses a noble citizen, the Church a devoted son. From 
early youth he gave himself heart and soul to the cause of 
religion and charity. As a young man he was president of 
the, Institute and Library Association connected with St. 
Mary’s Church, Grand Street. Later he associated himself 
with Father Drumgoole, to whom he proved a faithful and 
valuable assistant. Through his efforts the splendid building 
for boys on Lafayette Street was made possible. He it was, 
too, who purchased the land on Staten Island, where the 
present industrial schools now stand. He superintended the 
erection of the first buildings there and served as a trustee of 
the institution till the time of his death. Moreover, the Pro- 
tectory, the Orphan and Foundling Asylums, the convales- 
cents’ home at Spring Valley, the hospital of the Sisters of 
the Poor and the Indian and Negro Missions owe much to 
his devoted and intelligent labors. Mr. Dougherty was a 
prominent figure at the lately instituted national conferences 
on Catholic charities, where his practical ideas, born of long 
activity in the service of Christ’s poor, helped to make the 
meetings fruitful of good. His charity was universal. It 
will live long in the minds of men. 








